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GERALD HASTINGS 

BARTON. 

CHAPTER I. 

ST. PATBICK. 

" Give me a text, and I'll discourse to thee, my friend. 
So that 'twill bring thee lire, if only thou canst lidten." 

BlBLOW. 

L HE next day was Sunday ; but 
it brought neither calm nor 
rest to Gerald. He had come 
back to the Manor House on 
the previous evening half frantic with ex- 
citement, and maddened at the accusation 
brought against him ; knowing himself to be 
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ST. PATRICK. 3 

set foot outside our own gates. Good God, 
Antony ! you take it very easily." 

" Yes, my dear fellow, coolly is the only 
way to take things. Fretting your heart 
out over them is of no use whatever. If 
these rascals have trumped up an infamous 
story against you, let *em. It must break 
down; and it toill break down to-morrow 
morning. Punter said so, directly after 
he saw the evening paper — and Punter 
knows a thing or two, he does. PU stand 
by you, my boy, and so will IPunter.^' 

"Thanks," answered Gerald, wearily; 
^' thanks for your good offices and Punter's; 
if I really want them after to-morrow. 
But the only thing now is, to get rid of 
this infamous charge, and then cut out a 
new line for myself, somewhere else.'' 

" Get rid of it, Gerald !— you'll get rid 
of it fast enough. What I want to know 
is, how such a d — d business was ever 

1 rs 
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ST. PATRICK. 5 

to-morrow at all, without any of Punter 
and Co/s enjojnnent of the whole business." 

"Well, well, Gerald, if you won't see 
Punter, go and call on old Jack Thorn, 
and ask his advice. He has a long head 
of his own, and will tell you what to do." 

But neither Punter nor Thorn suited 
Gerald in his then state of mind ; he would 
see nobody ; and the end of it was that he 
sought for neither, but spent the many 
hours miserably enough in his own rooms, 
or in idly wandering about the Manor fields 
and pondering over the events of the pre- 
vious day. Everything, he thought, seemed 
to be going against him. Ever since his 
father's death one reverse had come after 
another, and the prospect seemed as dismal 
as could be. The freedom to which he had 
looked forward so long, had brought him 
iittle good as yet. He was now more 
divided than ever from his brother; he had 
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made an offer to a woman whom he really 
loved^ and she had only answered him in 
such a way as to show that she cared little ^ 
or nothing for him. 

Make himself famous! get a name and 
position ! — of what use was it to tell him 
this; how was he to make himself famous? 
And even if there had been any way, what 
chance of success was there now, after the 
infamous charge brought against him? 
True, he himself knew that he was inno- 
cent. But how was he to prove his inno-^ 
cence?^ and especially in Ler eyes whose 
approval was inore to him than all the. 
world. 

Should he break bis bail; should he ga 
off at once to Thorn; what should he 
do? 

Crowded with wild distracted thoughts 
of this kind, the weary day at length came 
to an end; and at last sleep brought to* 
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him, for a time, oblivion of all his 
troubles. 

His absence at church. was duly noted, 
and as duly made the subject of many 
kindly comments ; for the whole parish was 
ringing with the news in Saturday even- 
ing^s paper; ^nd it formed the talk at a 
hundred dinner-tables. The lawyer, his 
wife, and daughter were there, and on their 
way home after church were joined by 
Dunster, the curate, on whom alone — while 
the vicar was absent — devolved the whole 
service. 

Of course the talk at once turned on 
the Strode Affair at the Minerva. 

"My dear sir," said the lawyer, " I knew 
nothing of it till this morning, when old 
Winnecot came to shave me; for, as it 
happened, the evening paper did not fall in 
my way last night. What have you heard 
of the case ?" 
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" Nothing," replies the curate, " but that 
Mr. G. Hastings is accused of picking some 
man^s pocket at the Minerva, was brought 
before the Magistrate, and remanded tiii 



to-morrow mommg. 
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That, in substance, is all that Winnecot 
knows or has told me ; and the whole thing 
is a mystery to me. But I must sec him 
this evening and find out how the land 
lies." 

In this conclusion both the ladies strongly 
jiuned; and then the talk turned upon the 
parson's sermon of the morning, and some 
strong words which he had used therdn on 

* 

the subject of taUe-rstpping* His text had 
been, ^^NaAer u^ tkeg he persuaded Aougk 
ismt rose from ike dead^ and, afiter explain- 
ing tbe first and immediate application of 
the woids, he had gone on to show how 
tbey bore on the doings of the dO-<:a]led 
S|>intQa&sts. 
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" You spoke out plainly enough to-day, 
Dunster, about these fellows ?" 

" Yes, me dear sir, and nearly time too, 
I think, after the case in yesterday's paper. 
Not content with pretending to bring us a 
pack of lying, trumpery, messages from the 
other world, from spirits who are wise 
enough and good enough to teach their 
poor brothers and sisters in this naughty 
world, and yet are unable to spell or to write 
decent English, or to utter a single thought 
that has not been said a hundred times 
before in better words; they have now 
begun to map out Heaven, and tell us all 
about its internal economy ; the laws which 
rule it, the trades and employments allowed 
there, among which writing silly half- 
idiotic rhymes, drawing flowers, attending 
sSanceSj and talking bad grammar, are, it 
seems, the chief. And what do you think 
they have had the impudence to do next ?" 
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" There is no limit to impudence, or to 
credulity, as you parsons ought to know, 
Mr. Dunster, by this time," 

" True, me dear sir, there is no limit to 
their impudence. A fellow called Badger 
has just published a tract, entitled Helps to 
Faithy if you please, in which he has the 

cool audacity to say that the whole move- 

* 

ment is the direct act of the Almighty to 
counteract the sceptical, atheistic, spirit of 
the age. ^ I,' he says, ^ Osborne Badger, 
am a living proof of this assertion. Before 
I became a Spiritualist,' he says, * I believed 
nothing; I counted miracles an impossi- 
bility and the existence of spirit an abso- 

» 

lute falsehood. Now I am convinced of the 
existence of another world; I know these 
spirits, for I have seen them at work in the 
legs of tables and chairs ; and that they can 
speak, for I have heard them groan, and 
squeak, and knock, and thump ; in a word^ 
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they have converted me.^ What do you 
think of that, Mr. Thorn?" 

" Think, my dear and reverend friend ? 
Why that here we are at Barton Villa. Come 
in, and have some lunch ; and- then we will 
have a turn at Badger again. He will bear 
a little baiting yet." 

"He has lived on abuse," replied the 
curate, " for the last twenty years, he says, 
and thriven." 

And then they went in to lunch. 

" Has it taken twenty years," said Amy, 
" to convert the Badger from his old state 
of prickly bondage, Mr. Dunster, to his 
present spiritual discernment?" 

"All great processes are slow, me dear 
Madam, and it must take some years to 
make a man believe in hysterical chairs, 
creaking tables, and magic crystals, rather 
than in the living words of the New Testa-^ 
ment; to listen to such unutterable trash 
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as Meldr urn's rather than the witness of 
eighteen centuries, and the voice of his own 
conscience; or to believe that the leg of a 
rickety table has more of the spirit in it 
than his own soul. It must take nearly a 
lifetime before a man really sinks down 
into such idiotic folly as this. " 

"And so they really pat Christiaiiity on 
the back, do they," inquired the lawyer, 
" and allow us to believe a little of the world 
to come?" 

" That's just it, me dear friend ; you may 
safely believe in the xv. of Corinthians, now 
Badger is a reformed character ; a miracle is 
possible because he has seen a chair stand on 
one leg; and there is a future beyond the 
grave, because' a fat woman named Bar- 
sham talks to ' the sperrits ' through a 
paper tube, at five shillings a head for 
all the noodles who choose to listen to her; 
and Nebuchadnezzar Meldrum is subject 
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to epileptic fits, during which, if the room 
be dark enough, he floats round the room 
over the heads of his disciples, or sails 
out of one window across a court-yard, 
and back again at another. What better 
reasons than these could a man wish for 
if in doubt about the existence of his own 
soul, or the doctrine of the resurrection ? 
Talk of a witness coming from the dead to 
tell him! Here he has one alive and in 
the flesh, able to pocket half-guineas, or 
to devour a crazy widow if she falls in his 
way !" 

" Well, for my part," said the lawyer, 
" if the life to come is to be spent among 
such a pack of worldly, vulgar, ignorant, 
and cunning * sperrits,' as seem to people 
their heaven, all I can say is that the pros- 
pect is anything but inviting. Fancy 
Shakespeare being degraded into a poor 
vulgar maudlin gaff'er, who with infinite 
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trouble utters his two lines of twaddling 
commonplace stuff, that a schoolboy would 
be whipped for putting into his exercise?" 

'^ But, papa, they say it was not Shak- 
speare after all, but only a bad spirit that 
would come in his place, and persisted in 
talking blank verse, and. making fun of 
Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigh." 

" Yes, yes, child, there are all sorts of 
dodgery and trickery it seems in the other 
world. Bad spirits come instead of good, 
and won't go away when told. They tell 
lies, and talk bad grammar, and mimic the 
voice and speech of their good friends ; and 
say *No,' when they ought to say * Yes;' 
and tease dear Nebbie, and mystify poor 
Badger, and rap at the wrong times, and 
break up the circles, and worry the 
mediums ; and in fact are much in want of 
a * sperritual policeman ' to keep them in 
order, and a sperritual Beak to give them 
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six months' or a year or two's hard labour 
on an airy treadmill." 

"But, Mr. Dunster," interrupts Miss 
Amy, " what does your dear friend Tickler 
say to all this ? How does * the chain ' 
apply in this case ?" 

" Ah ! Miss Amy, if he had but lived, 
these fellows would have been in his very 
next volume. He had a special chapter on 
the Cock Lane Ghost, the Two Tailors of 
Tooley Street, the Blarney stone, wishing 
caps, Mrs. Obadiah Crow's visions, mediums, 
spirilhial mesmerists, biologists, wizards, 
jumpers, Jem Crowites, Johanna South- 
cote,, shakers, quacks, Cagliostros, familiar 
spirits, impostors and humbugs of every 
age and every land, from the witch of 
Endor and her friends who " peeped and 
muttered" and worked charms, or stuck 
pins into wax images in the good old days 
of English witchcraft, and riding on broom- 
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16 GERALD HASTINGS. 

sticks, fortune- telling, palmistry, and divina- 
tion, down to the very day of electro-bio- 
logy, mysterious ladies, and inspired Bad- 
gers! He had ransacked every language 
living and dead, and searched every age 
from Balaam to Meldrum, and proved 
beyond all doubt that imposture of this 
kind, in some shape or other, has always 
been afloat : that the majority of mankind 
are neither more nor less than fools, gulls 
waiting and meant to be gulled, in every 
land, and " 

" My ^ear Dunster," said the lawyer, " I 
am sorry to cut short such a stream of 
eloquence, but I must be off in search ot 
young Hastings, and see what all this story 
really is, and what is to be done to help 
him out of the mess." 

Then St. Patrick went off to his after- 
noon service, and the lawyer to Barton 
Manor House. But Mr. Thorn had his 
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journey for nothing. Gerald Hastings was 
not at home, and had left word that if any 
one called, the servant was to say, " His 
master would be specially engaged during 
the whole evening." 

There was nothing for it, therefore, but 
to turn back again to the quiet afternoon 
«nooze in his easy-chair which he had 
sacrificed for the sake of a man who after 
all declined to be helped. 

'^My dear," he said to his wife, when he 
reached the Villa, "Dunster made out a 
goodly list of noodles just now, but he 
ought to have added one special clause for 
those particular noodles who will insist on 
being their own lawyers. Tell Binks to 
let me have a cool glass of claret for dinner. 
That headstrong donkey young Hastings 
refused to see me, and a pretty kettle of 
fish he'll make of it to-morrow morning be- 
fore Mr. Beak." 

VOL. II. 2 
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IB' GERALD HASTINGS. 

^^ Still, papa, you can help him to-mor- 
row morning when the case comes before 
the Magistrate/* said Miss Amy, ^^as the 
j)apers say that it will." 

^^ My dear child, you can't help a man 
who won't help himself. To-morrow I shall 
have business in Lincoln's Inn all day; and 
business that cannot be neglected,, that I 
am paid to look after." 




CHAPTER 11. 



HB. BEAK. 




ihalt comprehend ftll Ttgroms." 

f F all London magistrates Mr. 
Beak was one of the smartest, 
keenest, and most punctual. 
Consequently everybody knew 
that when the night charges were over on 
that eventful Monday morning, the Minerva 
case would surely come on at once, '* to a 
certainty," said Inspector Polter, " before 
eleven." Long before that time, therefore, 
the Court was crowded. The ordinary as- 
semblage of idlers was there, Gerald's 
friends and allies in the Club were there, 
2— a 
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and as many of the parishioners as could 
possibly leave their daily work were there. 
There also, as a matter of course, was 
Inspector Polter; not far off was Martin 
Glenny, and with him one Jackson the 
house-steward of the Minerva, who had 
been mainly instrumental in getting up the 
case. Among the crowd was old Bob 
Winnecot, and his opposite friend and 
neighbour, Oliah Slodger. 

Gerald himself, who had been out on 
bail, took care to surrender in good time, 
and walked quietly into Court with his 
brother, sitting down with the inner circle 
of barristers and lawyers until the case was 
called. He had again and again been 
pressed to have a solicitor's advice, even if 
he declined to retain the services of ,a bar- 
rister, but had resolutely refused both, 
though Antony had urged him most 
strongly on the point. 
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*' Dash it all !" said his elder brother, " if 
you don't much care how it goes with you 
this morning / do, Gerald; and Punter 
says no fellow ever gets into a mess of this 
kind and fights it out without a lawyer." 

" Hang Punter ! I tell you, Tony, that 
I won't have any lawyer, and I sent word so 
to old Thorn last night." 

''Well, man, perhaps you are right. 
Law is a very expensive business, and your 
plan is much the cheapest if not the safest. 
And I say, Gerald, Punter says, say as little 
as you can, many a fellow has been check- 
mated — that he knows — simply by not 
holding his tongue." 

Just as he reached the police court, one 
of the constables on duty at the door put 
into his hand a very small scrap of a note, 
addressed to himself in a strange hand. 
It was a Avoman's writing, and he tore 
it open idly and hastily as he crossed the 
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22 GERALD HASTINGS. 

threshold. 'the words, written on a 
scrap of paper within the envelope, were 
simply — 

^^ All who knoiv you believe in your inno- 
cence. Never despair; truest in God who 
knows all /" 

There was no signature, and no clue 
whatever to the writer's name. But Gerald, 
having read the words with a strange thrill 
of surprise and joy, eagerly thrust the 
letter into his pocket-book. He felt that 
they were the words of a friend. 

Then they reached the inner court itself, 
and within ten minutes Gerald Hastings, of 
Barton Manor, was in the dock, with the 
eyes of some three hundred people fastened 
on him. His heart beat wildly enough, and 
for a moment his cheek turned pale at the 
intensity of the gaze which he felt falling 
on him from every eye in the court ; but in 
a trice he had recovered himself, and, 
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T30wing to the Magistrate, he waited for 
the proceedings to begin. 

It is not necessary to note these proceed- 
ings in full, as they were long and weari- 
some. But in substance the case was as 
follows : — 

First came Jackson the steward. He 

deposed that for many previous months a 
^ries of small and petty robberies had been 
going on at the Minerva, the author of 
which neither he nor any of the authori- 
ties could in any way discover. All that 
seemed to be known was that the thief must 
be well acquainted with the habits and 
ways of the whole Club. But no suspicion 
rested on any servant or other person within 
the Minerva's walls. Under these circum- 
stances they had been reluctantly compelled 
to call in the aid of the police, and specially 
of Inspector Polter. Inspector Polter had 
taken the case in hand for several months, 
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and himself attended and watched at the- 
Club, but until yesterday without any 
result whatever. The things stolen were 
invariably taken from an ante-room leadings 
into the library, where some of the mem- 
bers on their way to play billiards or to* 
read, at times hung up their coats. The 
articles stolen were handkerchiefs, snuff- 
boxes, and money, taken from the pocket* 
of these very garments. 

" Who," says the clear voice of Mr. Beak,. 
" had access to this room besides the mem- 
bers?" 
" No one." 

" No one — not even the servants T 
" Yes, the servants ; but no one else." 
'' How many servants — a dozen?" 
"No, not a dozen; only three men, andl 
all perfectly trustworthy and above sus* 
picion." 

" Three in one household," says the clear 
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voice again, "and all above suspicion I 
Yours is a very remarkable household, 
Mr. Jackson." 

" Yes, sir, it is — all three above sus- 
picion; all three have been examined by 
the College of Perceptives, passed, and been 
warranted." 

"Very well," says Mr. Beak. "What a 
pity that all the members of the Minerva 
had not been examined and approved at 
the same august tribunal ; then we should 
not have been troubled with this inquiry." 

After which little joke — for Mr. Beak 
was but mortal after all, though on the 
bench, and worshipped by a legion of police- 
men with PraBtor Polter at their head — 
business was resumed. 

Then came Inspector Polter, with a 
curious look of uneasiness stamped upon 
his face, as if conscious that his case was 
not a strong one, that he was responsible 
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for it, and that Mr. Beak had got on his 
clearest spectacles, and would sift things to 
the very bottom, with perhaps a dash of 
fun if the whole thing broke down. 

" Now, Polter," said the Magistrate, 
" state the case as briefly and clearly as you 
can, for my list of to-day is a long one.'* 

" Yes, sir,*' says Polter, after being duly 
sworn, " I will be short, your Honour." 

And then he stated as follows : " He had 
been engaged for some weeks at the Mi- 
nerva " 

" Months, Polter, I think," Mr. Jackson 
said. 

" Yes, sir, months; and I watched very 
hard all that while — one time from behind 
the door of an old press, and another from 
the inside of a cupboard — but not one thing 
<30uld I see touched, or one party not on 
the square. Everythink was took either 
before I come, or after I went away ; come 
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at what time I liked, no matter how early 
I begun, or how late I ended, the party 
«eemed to be up to every move. In fact, 
very few gents ever come into that there 
room at all, unless it was the Blind gent as 
was a putting the books in border, or his 
assistant;^ 

*' Both having been examined by the 
College, I suppose, Polter ?" 

" That I can't say, sir ; not that it sig- 

nifies much, for the last party I had in a 

job of this kind had gone right through 

* Gower Street,' so he said, sir, and come out 

uncommon high." 

" Never mind Gower Street, Polter. 
What about Minerva ?" 

" Well, sir, I changed my hours of coming 
a dozen times over ; and the Club never 
knowed when I was there, because I always 
come in at the back, and wore a suit of 
John Thomas's uniform. Saturday I was 
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there from two to four p.m., in the cup- 
board, right opposite where the coats was 
hung up." 

'* So that you had a good view, Poltcr?" 
^' Capital, sir ; and saw everything as 
clear as I see the bench^ sir, for the Blind 
gent wasn't there, you see (and he generally 
sits between me and the coat-rail), so that 
I got a good view. Several coats and hats 
were hung up, leastways four — Harris, 
Ferguson, Smith, and Hastings — and a 
good many parties went in and out because 
there was a match going on in the billiard- 
room. But at last they all went but two or 
three coats, and they had been there, so Mr. 
Jackson told me, all the morning. I was 
just on the point of giving up, when the 

prisoner came into the room " 

" Which way, Polter ? from the billiard- 

" Yes, sir ; and he goes up straight to 
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one coat, and puts his hand into the breast- 
pocket, rattles some money, and then goes 
on to the next and takes out a handker- 
chief; then he puts on his hat, and was 
going to take down the coat, when I steps 
out of the cupboard and collars him. 
And very much surprised he looked, I must 
say." 

*' No doubt, Polter. Who would not be 
at seeing a man step out of a cupboard ? 
But go on. What is the next step? How 
do you mean to prove Mr. Hastings to 
have been the thief?" 

"Mr. Ferguson, the owner ot the coat 
that the party meddled with, was called 
out of the billiard-room " 

"Is Mr. Ferguson here?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Had any other gentleman left money 
in his coat besides Mr. Ferguson ?" 

" No, sir." 
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'^ Then let Mr. Ferguson be sworn." 

Mr. Ferguson was accordingly sworn^ 
and deposed as follows : — 

" He was at the club on Saturday from 
eleven a.m. to six in the evening ; hung up 
his coat in the ante-room, and went down 
to play a match in the billiard-room; 
played till nearly five, when he was called 
out about his coat; could swear that he 
put six or seven shillings and some copper 
into the breast-pocket of his coat that 
morning ; when he came upstairs the 
silver was gone. That is all he knew." 

"Was Mr. Hastings searched, Polter;. 
and was any of the money found on 
him?" 

" Yes, sir, he was searched, and in his 
pocket we found plenty of silver, but 
nothing we could swear to." 

"Now, Mr. Hastings," said the Magis- 
trate, after a minute's thought, " you have 
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heard all that these witnesses have stated, and 
. after having been sworn, you can if you see 
fit make any statement you think proper in 
reply. But you are not bound to say any- 
thing, or to answer every question that may 
be put to you, and whatever you say may 
be used in evidence against you." 

Gerald then replied that he was quite 
ready to answer any questions which the 
Magistrate thought proper to put to him ; 
but first of all made the following short 
statement : 

" All that the Inspector has said is true. 
I came up from the billiard-room as he de- 
poses ; for the game I was watching was over» 
I walked up to the coat belonging to Mr. 
Ferguson, thinking it was my own, of the 
same colour (here both the coats were pro- 
duced), and hanging on the next peg. But 
on putting my hand into the breast-pocket 
I at once found out my mistake, as it 
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contained only a few pence, which rattled 
as I touched them, and not the cigar-case 
of which I was in search. I never carry 
money in the breast-pocket, and at once 
finding out my mistake went on to my own 
coat, took out my handkerchief and case, 
and was going away from the Club, when 
Mr. Polter stepped out of the cupboard 
and took me into custody. That is all I 
have to say, the only defence I can make 
against this infamous charge." 

A slight murmur of applause rippled 
over the assembled crowd as Gerald uttered 
these last words in a sharp and indignant 
voice, which was of course immediately 
checked by the officers of the Court, as al- 
together a thing not to be tolerated for a 
moment under the awful presence of Mr. 
Beak. The little knot of members of the 
Minerva clustered together in one corner, 
too, seemed to join in the applause very 
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heartily, and none more so than one tall 
thin man with red hair and a whitish 
freckled face, who even clapped his hands 
in a very excited manner. 

Silence having been restored, Mr. Beak's 
clear voice fell with a sharp, clear, chill on 
all who listened. 

" Mr. Hastings," he said, " I have heard 
all you say in defence against this infamous 
charge, as you justly call it, and have 
given every weight to your known cha- 
racter and position; but though the pro- 
secutor Jackson has certainly not made out 
his case clearly, I am not quite satisfied 
with your explanation, satisfactory as it in 
swne respects is. I must, therefore " 

But at this moment there was some little 
stir in the body of the Court, one of the 
spectators suddenly got up, and asked per- 
mission of the Magistrate to speak, as he 
had something important to say in im- 
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mediate connexion with the case. This 
person was Martin Glenny, and he was at 
once sworn. 

Having stated his name and profe^ion, 
he added in brief as follows : 

" I have been in the Court during the 
whole of this investigation, and have heard 
all the evidence, and I think I can add to 
it a few facts which will help you to decide 
this case. (The silence here grew in- 
tense.) 

*' I am the 'Blind gent' alluded to by Mr. 
Inspector Polter, and I was at the Minerva 
Club on Saturday from 11 to 1 p.m. help- 
ing to revise the Catalogue of the Library, 
and sitting, as I always do, at the table in 
the ante-room, half way between the cup- 
board and the coats. Many gentlemen 
came in and out of the room while I was 
there, to and from the library beyond, and 
all of them spoke to me but one. That one 
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came into the room three times while I was 
there, twice only for about half a minute, 
and quickly went out again, and the third 
time " 

" Pardon me," said Mr. Beak, " but I do 
not quite see how you, being a Blind man, 
<50uld possibly be certain that any one 
given man came into the room and no one 
^Ise. I need not remind you of your oath, 
but are you quite sure?" 

" As sure as that I now hear you speak, 
sir; as sure as I am that the man has red 
hair, because my man told me so last week, 
and is now in this Court, or was here an 
hour ago. His step differs from that of 
every other member of the club, and I 
could swear to it among fifty other 
steps." 

** How can you possibly tell that that 
person is now present?" 

*' Because I heard him go upstairs, in 
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front of me, an hour ago, and I suppose 
that he is present still." 

" Go on," said Mr. Beak, "with your first 
statement. The third time that he en- 
tered " 

"Was at 12.30," continued Glenny; "he 
crossed the room behind me, and stopped 
where the coats are hanging up for about 
a minute, exactly at fifteen seconds past 
the half hour." 

" You are very precise, Mr. Glenny, in 
naming the time." 

" I am, sir, and I remember the fact be- 
cause I was in a hurry to get home, and 
just then I took out my repeater, and as I 
suddenly made it strike the hour, minutes, 
and seconds, the person behind me near the 
coats seemed to start, and suddenly 
dropped some money on the floor, which 
he only had just time to pick up before 
some one else entered the room. Then 
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he crept quietly out by the door at which 
he had entered, and I soon afterwards 
left the Club." 

"Had you then heard anything of 
money being missed on Saturday ?" 

" Nothing, nor did I then even suspect 
anything amiss. But the very moment I 
heard read the report in the evening paper, 
I was convinced that I knew who was the 
thief, and went off to Mr. Polter. But I must 
say, that although that excellent Inspector 
calmly declined to believe my story, all that 
I have heard to-day still more convinces 
me that the red-haired man is the thief.'' 

" Mr. Glenny," said the Magistrate, 
« you are using veiy strong language; un- 
less you have some very weighty evidence 
to produce, you must not speak of any man 
here as a thief, though he may have red 
hair, or walk in a fashion entirely peculiar 
to himself." 
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" I am aware, sir,"^ replied Glenny, " that 
I am speaking strongly, because I feel 
strongly, as any man must whose intimate 
friend is falsely accused of being a 
scoundrel. So deeply do I feel the truth 
of what I say that, if no one else will, I 
must give this man into custody myself if 
he is here." 

At this crisis, however, the red-haired 
man himself, who had hitherto stood 
among the other members of the Minerva,, 
all at once appeared anxious to leave the 
Court, the excessive heat and crowding of 
which had, so he said, made him turn 
suddenly faint. He was in fact quietly 
slinking out, when Mr. Inspector Polter 
suddenly observed his face of ashy 
whiteness, and politely got in his way 
as the crowd opened a path for him. 
It was presently observed that he walked 
with a slight limp, and almost trembled 
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under some strong emotion as the In- 
spector touched his arm with an offer of 
help. 

None of these little facts escaped the 
keen eye of Mr. Beak, who thereupon 
quietly said — 

*'Polter, that gentleman had better go 
downstairs and get a glass of water, and as 
soon as he is better bring him back into 
the Court." 

No sooner was he gone than the Magis- 
trate begged Mr. Ferguson once more to 
step into the witness-box, as he wished to 
ask a few questions. 

" Was any of the money which you lost, 
Mr. Ferguson, marked in any way that 
you might know it again.'' 

" No ; Polter more than once suggested 
that we should mark some of the money 
left in our coat pockets, but I dislike 
setting traps and I refused to do so.'' 
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" Then you could not swear to any of 
the lost money if you saw it ?" 

" I am afraid not ; but now you ask that 
question, I do remember that a few days 
ago I had a half-crown which fell into a 
little pot of red paint in the billiard-room, 
and that coin possibly may have been among 
the lost money. All I know is that I 
tried to get the paint entirely off and 
could not." 

Then Mr. Beak mused again for a 
moment, and Glenny was called for. 

"Do you still persist in giving this 
gentleman in charge, Mr. Glenny ? There 
is very little evidence against him, unless 
you can add to what you have already 
stated." 

** I am still convinced," replied Glenny, 
" that he is the thief, and shall give him in 
charge." 

" Then you must prove to my satisfac- 
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tion that he is the man whom you heard 
enter the room while you sat there at the 
table." 

Jackson and one of the three incor- 
ruptible servants at once proved that 
Macpherson was at the Club all day on 
Saturday, and had passed in and out of 
the library and the billiard-room several 
times, and that he was present when 
Gerald was given in charge, and the first 
to protest loudly against any member of 
the Club being suspected of such an offence 
as picking pockets. 

As this stage of the business Macpher- 
son returned into Court, still looking 
very pale, but otherwise calm and col- 
lected. By desire of the Magistrate he 
was placed in the dock, where he very 
angrily demanded the reason of his being 
subjected to such an indignity, and said 
many things as to his being a gentleman, 
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altogether by character and position en- 
tirely above suspicion. 

" The case against you, Mr. Macpherson,'^ 
said the Magistrate, " is slight, I admite 
But you have heard the evidence as well 
as I, and if Mr. (Jlenny persists in giving 
you in charge I am bound to hear what 
he has to say. Before you are sworn I 
give you the same caution I gave to Mr* 
Hastings, who has been subjected to the 
same indignity as yourself, and has given, I 
must add, a very fair and straightforward 
answer to the charge. Now you can make 
any statement, or ask any questions that 
you think proper." 

Still very indignant, Macpberson angrily 
and stoutly denied, point by point, all that 
Glenny had stated against him. He had 
been in the billiard-room, he admitted, 
many hours on Saturday, and had more 
than once passed into the library, but 
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never once into the ante-room until called 
up with the other members of the Club by 
Inspector Polter, when he took Hastings 
into custody. To that he could swear 
positively, take any number of oaths, if 
necessary. 

"You are on your oath already, sir,'* 
said quiet Mr. Beak, "and that is 
sufficient." 

" I deny having been in the ante-room at 
all, and I consider my word quite as good 
as that of any low fellow who looks after 
the books in the library, blind or not blind." 

This sneer did his cause no good what- 
ever, though it made Glenny's lip curl 
with anger. 

" Very well," said the Magistrate, " the 
accuracy of the person who gives you in 
charge must now be tested, as far as we 
can test it, if the other members of the 
Club will help us." 
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This was soon and easily done. Glenny 
was taken into the Magistrate's private 
apartment, and while there seated at a 
table, some eight or ten men (among 
them several members of the Minerva) 
one by one walked into the room. In 
his turn Macpherson entered, once or twice 
alone, and as often in company with 
others. But in every case the Blind man's 
quick ear instantly detected his presence, 
and enabled him to point out the position 
of the accused as plainly as if he could 
see him. 

All this was duly sworn to before Mr. 
Beak, whose face now assumed a far graver 
aspect. 

" I consider," he said, " that Mr. Glenny 
has clearly identified this person, and so far 
proved his case. But I confess there is not 
as yet any such proof of guilt as to warrant 
my committing the accused, or even Mr. 
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Hastings. Have you anything further to 
urge against him?" 

" Nothing, sir," replied Martin, " but 
that during the last month or two the same 
man, with the same limping footstep, has 
been in and out of the room where I 
worked more frequently than any other 
member of the Club, at all hours of the day. 
All I can now beg is, that you will order 
him to be searched." 

" Have you any objection " said the 
Magistrate, " to being searched, Mr. Mac- 
pherson ?*' 

"No objection whatever; but I deny 
your right to subject a gentleman to any 
such indignity on the bare word of a fellow 
like this, who couldn't see what he swears 
to so glibly." 

"Very good," said the Magistrate. "I 
will now take all the risk of ordering you 
to be searched on myself — ^my own 
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authority, as the law permits me to do. 
You have twice called your accuser a low fel- 
low, though I am told that he is a gentleman 
by birth and profession, and of well-known 
repute. I am bound therefore to give 
credit to what he deposes on his oath. The 
case is stronger than I at first fancied, and 
than you seem to imagine. It stands thus. 
Only four gentlemen, it seems, left their 
coats in the ante-room on Saturday, and you 
were not one of the four. None but Mr. 
Ferguson left money in his coat. Two 
coats were taken away before the money 
was missed, and I consider it proved that 
you were in that room more than once 
while the coat hung there from which the 
silver was taken. I have heard no explana- 
tion of your loitering about that room at 
all: especially as you on neither occasion 
even spoke to the person sitting at the table. 
It is due therefore to Mr. Hastings that you 
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should be searched as he was ; though I do 
not expect much fruit from the search. 
Polter, take this gentleman into your 
office and search him in the presence of two 
sergeants." 

In less than five minutes the Inspector 
returned with a half-crown in his hand, 
plainly marked with tinges of red paint on 
one side, to which the owner instantly swore 
as having been in his possession during the 
previous week. Behind him came Mac- 
pherson between two policemen, looking 
paler, more surly and dogged than ever. 

When asked how he became possessed of 
the half-crown, he swore positively that 
*' he had had it in his possession for weeks, 
which he corrected to days, having taken it 
he said from a cabman at the club-door, and 
noticed it at the time to John Thomas ; little 
thinking that J. T. . was all the time in the 
Court. But John Thomas being called. 
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distinctly swore that no such incident 
had ever occurred, either last week, or any- 
other week, and that Mr. Macpherson was '' a 
gent as never come in cabs." 

To this Macpherson's only reply was a 
furious oath, in which he fiercely asserted 
that they were " all a set of lying rogues, 
and unworthy of belief, that the Inspector 
had perjured himself, and that blackguard 
Blind fellow—'' 

But here Mr. Beak interfered by simply 
saying "I commit this man to take his 
trial at the next sessions at Barton 
Green." 

The inquiry therefore suddenly came 
to an end, and Gerald left the court, as Mr. 
Beak assured him, and as Magistrates on 
such occasions always do assure well-to- 
do prisoners on acquittal — " without the 
slightest stain on his name or position 
as a gentleman." 
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His fellow members of the Minerva 
•crowded round him now, and with tardy 
congratulations on his acquittal endea- 
voured to make up for their previous readi- 
ness to believe in his guilt and give him in 
•charge as a pickpocket. He listened to 
them all with tolerable composure, and 
after having shaken hands with such of 
them as he knew, said rather bitterly, " I 
owe you some thanks for believing Mr. 
Olenny, though you refused to believe me; 
but it is to him that I owe my escape from 
this infamous charge, when a dozen words 
from you would probably have saved me 
from the whole of the shameful indignity. 
Some day I may repay you, perhaps ; but 
just now I feel my debt of gratitude to be 
too great for mere words." 

Then he and his brother jumped into a 
•cab and drove home hastily together; the 
one, because he wanted to be home in good 
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time for dinner, and the other because he 
was utterly disgusted and annoyed with the 
whole affair, and especially at the thought 
ef having his name once more before the 
public in the columns of The Daily Tearer. 
He searched most earefuHy for Martin 
Glenny before he started, but he scanned 
the cr^wd in vain. The moment the trial 
was over the Blind man had at once left 
the Court, and hastened back to his beloved 
books. 




CHAPTER HI. 



LOOKING ONWARD. 




" Uearen from alt creatures hidea tbe book of fata. 
All but tbe page presciibecl, theii preeeot atate." 

• POPK. 

f S they rode homewards in the 
, cab Gerald was overcome with 
too sudden and mised a tide of 
feelings to talk much. But chief 
in his heart was a feeling of real aDd true 
thankfulness that he had beensaved from the 
fate of a felon, when he really saw no chance 
of escape. God, indeed, had befriended him, 
as those kindly words of his unknown 
friend had assured him that He would. 

" It was," said the elder brother, " a 
deuced lucky business for you, Gerald, 
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that your friend the Blind man turned up 
as he did. By Jove ! my boy, you would 
have been in Queer Street by this time, if it 
had not been for him. He deserves a 
handsome piece of plate at least." 

" You talk," replied Gerald, " as if after 
all I was the real thief, and only got off by 
some clever dodge or other." 

" My dear young friend, as I used to say 
in the old Cogsford days, my dear young 
friend, do not be so dreadfully hasty. You 
fire up at a fellow without a moment's 
notice. Guilty or not guilty, I say again 
that your Blind friend is a trump, and 
deserves a handsome piece of plate." 

"Plate! what for speaking the truth? 
He could not do much less for a friend; 
and I am sure he wouldn't accept it if 
offered to him." 

" He couldn't have done much more if 
he had been your own brother." 
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'^ You're right there, Tony, even if in 
partnership with Punter and Co., who, I see, 
are standing at the Manor gate/' 

" On purpose, my dear fellow, to con- 
gratulate you ; not a doubt of it. They 
are coming to call on purpose." 

But Gerald rather fiercely ordered the 
cabman to drive in at the gate, without 
noticing the two gallant pigeon-shooters, 
and having reached the house, at once made 
his way to his own room. There he ordered 
his solitary dinner, and sat down to think 
over the events of the day. After the 
terrible anxiety of the preceding day and 
night, and the ordeal of the morning, it 
was with a wonderful sense of freedom and 
deliverance that he now found himself in 
his own home again ; the clouds having all 
disappeared, and the sun shining as brightly 
as ever, nay, more brightly than before. 
For not only had he escaped the horrible 
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disgrace that threatened him, but he had 
sure witness that one other person rejoiced 
in his safety, and she dearer to him than 
his own life, " Never despair," she said, 
" but trust in Him who discerns falsehood 
from truth." The words were like sun- 
shine to him. It was clear that she really 
cared for him, or she would never have 
troubled herself to write such words in the 
time of his bitter trouble. All he now 
wished for was some one to whom he could 
tell all his new-bom joy. A mother, or a 
sister — anybody, so he fancied, if only of his 
own flesh and blood. He even thought of 
going down to his brother and telling him 
in the exuberance of his heart, of what had 
happened, and showing to him the precious 
scrap of writing. 

But then he suddenly recollected that 
Punter and Captain Straw were probably 
dining with Antony, and from their vulgar 
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•chaff on such matters he positively recoiled 
with horror. His evening therefore was a 
solitary one ; but his thoughts were bright 
and cheerful enough, and it was with no 
small pleasure that he wrote a cordial and 
hearty letter of thanks to the *' blind gent," 
who that day had done him so kindly and 
true a service. " I can never thank you as 
1 ought," were his final words, " but I know 
you will believe me when I say I shall 
never forget your kindness. God bless 
jou, my friend, and keep your home as full 
of happy light as it now is for many a long 
year to come." 

" You have taken a new lease, Gerald," 
said his brother, when they met the next 
day. " You are not like the same fellow 
you were yesterday. Depend on it it's all 
owing to Punter, and the way in which he 
proposed your health last night when the 
•evening paper came in. You are in print 
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again, my boy, too, this morning. Here's 
The Tearer^ if you care to see it." 

But Mr. Gerald Hastings did not care to 
see that heroic gazette. All he said was^ 
"Confound 7%^ Tearer^ and confound 
Punter. I wish to Heaven, Tony, that he 
would attend to his own affairs, and leave 
me to attend to mine." 

" There you are again, Gerald, firing up 
like a young volcano, and all for the 
benefit of your affectionate brother* 
Punter is a deuced good fellow, mind 
that, and so is Straw — ^if you only knew 
them." 

^' Good at slaughtering ferocious pigeons^ 
I have no doubt, or hedging a doubtful 
book; but, thank God, I don t know them, 
and am not likely to do so." 

This kind of s[>arring was getting more 
and more common between the brothers 
now, and so they once more parted for the 
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day. But they had been growing more 
and more divided in thought, feeling, and 
course of life for many a past month ; and 
now came this fresh schism just when one 
of them felt most deeply the want of some 
affection nearer to his heart than that of 
a mere acquaintance. For a time, how- 
ever, the reaction which followed his ac- 
quittal kept Gerald up to the mark, and 
his friends at the Minerva warmly congra- 
tulated him on his good spirits. 

But his good spirits did not last him 
long, and by degrees he sank back into his 
old state of despondency. He had seen 
and heard nothing of old Thorn, and had 
not ventured to call at the Villa although 
he longed to do so. " Perhaps after all,'" 
he thought, " the note I received on 
the day of the trial was but a mere ex- 
pression of pity. She does not really care 
for me, after all. She could not care 
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much, or her father would have written 
to me, or called on me long before 
this." 

Thus it happened that before many 
days had passed, Barton Manor House be- 
came utterly distasteful to him, and the 
society at the Club still worse. He grew 
more and more despondent as he looked at 
the past, while the future seemed to him 
but a dreary blank. But one spark of 
hope remained alive, and that one lay 
hidden in Amy Thorn's advice to him to 
make for himself a new name and 
position. He would obey her at once, 
leave London, and set to work in some 
place where he was altogether un- 
known. 

How he carried this determination into 
effect will be best seen by the following 
letter to his old friend Driver, at Cogs- 
ford : — 
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*'My dear Sir, 

" You mil be surprised, no doubt, 
after my long silence at receiving this 
letter. But the fact is that life in London 
does not at all suit me, and I am anxious 
to set to work in the country if I can find 
any one true friend enough to lend me a 
helping hand. Such a friend I hope to 
find in you. I remember, in the old Cogs- 
ford days, when I was all agog for liberty 
and a glimpse of the great city, to have 
heard you talk of taking a pupil, if you 
could get one that was likely to stick to his 
work, and be a pleasant companion. I 
write therefore to propose myself as a 
pupil — willing to do his utmost and best to 
learn all you can teach him, and be as little 
a nuisance as possible in other ways. There 
will be, I think, no difficulty about any 
terms you may think proper to propose; 
and if you will receive me, I shall be ready 
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to Start at once. In any case, let me beg 
of you to send me an early reply. 

" Sincerely yours, 

"Gerald Hastings." 

An answer came by return of post, which 
was all that Gerald could have possibly 
wished, though it contained but two lines. 

"My dear Gerald, 

" Come as soon as you like. My 

hands are full of work, and I shall be glad. 

of help. Your room shall be got ready at 

once. 

" Yours ever, 

" Tom Driver." 

This settled the question. In less than 
three days Gerald had made all his prepa- 
rations ; called on Thorn in Lincoln's Inn- 
Fields, explained to him all his views and 
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hopes for the future; and after rather 
a long single combat with his brother, 
had come to some terms with him about 
the Manor House, and the expenses which 
Antony feared would now all fall upon 
himself. 

The lawyer cordially approved of Gerald's 
plan, though he said few words of hope as 
to his daughter Amy. 

" My dear fellow, she is entirely her own 
mistress in all these matters ; and provided 
she only chooses for a husband a gentleman 
who can and will take care of her, and 
really loves her, I cannot possibly object. 
You are very young as yet to think of 
marrying, and in ten years' time may have 
altogether other views. I cannot there- 
fore see the use of your binding or pledging 
yourself in any way before you start for 
your new work; nor indeed can I sanction 
any such engagement. When you have 
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won your place and fame as an engineer, 
and are on the high road to fortune (as you 
think you soon will be) — all I can say is, you 
have my free permission to win my daughter 
if you can, just as I should say to any 
other man of honour who comes a- wooing,'* 

With this Gerald was obliged to be con- 
tent. 

"But of course," added the lawyer, 
"you will come up to Barton Villa and 
say good-bye to us before you start ? Mrs. 
Thorn will be sadly vexed if you do not. 
When shall it be?" 

But Gerald would not pledge himself to 
any special day. All he said was, "I will 
call without fail, and say good-bye before 
I start." And then he took his leave; call- 
ing on his way home at Martin Glenny's 
and trying once more to thank him in person 
for his earnest and generous exertions 
before Mr. Beak. 
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" Don't thank me," said the Blind man ; 
*' I deserve no thanks. I knew the very 
moment I heard the case read in The Daily 
Tearer^ that that red-haired scoundrel was 
the thief; but my difficulty was how to 
prove his guilt. I never dreamed that he 
could have been such an unmitigated ass as 
to keep that fatal half-crown in his 
pocket. If he had but taken a cab for once 
in his life, and given Jehu his full fare, he 
would have got off." 

"And I," interrupted Gerald, "should 
be just having my hair cut much shorter 
than usual by this time." 

" But it was not to be, you see," replied 
Martin. " Pots of red paint don't come into 
billiard-rooms merely for the painter's use. 
Tour out-and-out knave every now and 
then proves himself a genuine softy; 
especially if one of these pig-headed fellows 
with red hair. It was for some good reason. 
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no doubt, that the people of old sacrificed 
a red-haired man and a jackass once a year 
to Pluto."* 

"Still, my friend, with the highest 
respect for ancient usage and modern 
police," said Gerald, " I have to thank you 
for daring to persevere in spite of all that 
Polter and Beak could do to prevent 

you." 

" As for Beak," said Glenny, " I think 
that he behaved remarkably well, for a 
Magistrate. Polter, of course was made, 
and therefore now acts, after his kind, and 
simply moves on in the groove that belongs 
to him. The wonder is that my evidence, 
as a Blind man, was ever received at all, or 
deemed worthy of credit. Among hundreds 
of people, to this very hour, a Blind man is 
looked upon as little better than half- 
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witted. I was sitting at dinner the other 
day, next to a kind young lady who felt, 
so she expressly told me, *the greatest 
sympathy for Blind people ;' and therefore 
devoted herself to ray edification with 
intense diligence. 

'"I wonder how you Blind people ever 
get on at all,' she said, ' so wonderfully well 
as you do, being so entirely cut off from 
the world of nature as you are. Do 
you know now, Mr. Glenny, what a tree 
is?' 

" ' Yes,' said I, ' I think I do, as well as 
most people.' 

" ' But you have never seen one ?' 

'' ' No, Miss Smith, I have never seen one, 
and never expect to see one (in spite of 
Father Newbolt and his wonderful cures 
of blind people by faith only, in conjunc- 
tion with Newbolt and Co.) ; but how many 
things do you believe in that you have 
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never seen and never will see, and talk 
about as if you knew all about them, their 
size, their shape, and look ?' 

"*0h, Mr. Glenny, I am sure I dont' 
kaow.' 

" Did you ever see a ghost, or a man s 
heart, or a barnacle, or a mermaid ?' 

" * Oh, no. How could I ever see such 
things? But, you know, I have seen 
pictures of them all.' 

" ' Well,' said I, * I have done more than 
that for a tree. I have climbed to the top 
of scores of trees in my father's shrubbery, 
and felt over thousands of branches, leaves, 
and stems; and so I have pictures of them 
in my mind's eye, where they can't get 
rubbed out.' 

" So you see, my friend," he added, turn- 
ing to Hastings, '^ I think that the Magis- 
trate behaved well to-day, in treating 
me as a reasonable being. And as for 
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persevering, it's my nature never to give a 
thing up after once taking it in hand. 
Opposition only intensifies my determina- 
tion to go on." 

" My dear Mr. Hastings," said a pleasant 
voice on the other side of the table, " he is 
the most dreadful creature alive when once 
he has taken a crotchet into his head. 
Nothing you can do or say will ever move 
him one inch from his own view of men, 
women, and books; especially books, which 
he judges like — Who was that awful judge 
in Lempriere, against whose decree there 
was no appeal?" 

" Croker, my dear — Croker, or Salaman 
in The Daily Tearer^ or was it Rhadaman- 
thus?'' 

" You see now, Mr. Hastings, how he 
laughs at us poor women. If mine was not 
the most angelic temper under the sun I 
never could put up with him as I do, any 
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longer. And I really think that he gets 
worse and worse as I grow older." Then 
she glanced at hiin brightly, with eyes full 
of love and mischief, and broke out into a 
quiet laugh, which he instantly detected. 

" Growing older, Mary !" he said; " you're 
growing younger and younger, and saucier 
if possible, every day of your life. And I 
assure you, Mr. Hastings, if you will 
believe me, not only younger and more 
impudent, but uglier and more disagreeable 
every day." 

"Yes, yes," said Gerald, "I can quite 
believe you there; ugly and disagreeable, 
just as flowers and light and sunshine are 
disagreeable. All I hope is that you may 
have many such troubles to endure for 
many miserable years to come." 

Then he told them of his intended 
migration to Cogsford, his plans for the 
future, and his hopes. 
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Young, and eager, and ardent them- 
selves, the bookseller and his wife listened 
gladly and readily to all his story. Then 
he wished them good-bye. 

As they shook hands , " All success to 
you," said Glenny ; " be sure not to forget 
the two P's, Patience and Perseverance ; 
almost good enough for Badger in his col- 
lection of spiritual copy-slips. We must 
make our little table stand on one leg, and 
stammer out the two words, both spelt 
wrong, for the next number of the 
Spiritual Magazine." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



GOOD-BrH. 




" And tboii^h his fears would hardly let him look, 
Yet Buch a look did through his eyes, make way. 
As showed how sad a farewell there he took." 

Dakiel. 

|l FTER some considerable dis- 
cussion between the brothers 
about the Manor House, they 
had at last come to terms, 
and Mr. Thorn had drawn up a paper of 
agreement between them, so that there 
should be 710 possibility of discussion at 
any future time. 

"You see, Gerald," said the elder 
brother, " it is necessary that something 
should be clearly settled and done before 
you start on this crazy mission of yours to 
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Lincolnshire ; and though you have, I firmly 
believe, got the best of the bargain, yet I 
don't mind agreeing to old Jack Thorn's 
proposal." 

The necessary papers were then all 
signed, and the Manor House from that 
day forward became the sole property of 
Antony Hastings. 

But no sooner was this settled, than he 
began to agitate for a fresh concession as 
to the family estate; viz. — the cutting off 
the entail of Barton Manor, which, by the 
terms of the title-deeds, it was within the 
power of the two brothers, both being un- 
married, to do. 

But here Gerald, with more than his 
usual firmness, (obstinacy, his brother 
said) refused to give way one single inch. 

" You have no right," he said, " to do 
your children a possible injury, nor have I 
any right to inflict one on mine, supposing 
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the contingency of children in ray case a 
possible one." 

"My dear young friend/' began An- 
tony— 

" That old joke," interrupts his brother, 
"is fairly worn out. I am not your 
young friend, but your affectionate, pig- 
headed brother, who intends to have and 
to hold fast to the very end ever3i;hing 
fairly in his power." 

" Very well," replied Antony, " in sober 
common sense, then, my affectionate 
brother, I am not in the least likely to 
marry, and though you, being a lively 
and fascinating youth, possibly may some 
day or other do so, it will be far better for 
both of us to cut off the entail, and not to 
be hungering for each other's death. 
Whoever gets the land in that case will 
be able to do just what he likes with it." 

"Very plausible, Tony, very, as you 
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always are. But it does not suit my book, 
and I can't agree to it. So don't let us 
wrangle any more before I start. I leave 
town for Cogsford to-morrow, and this 
afternoon am going to say good-bye to the 
people at Barton Villa. Shall I ask old 
Thorn's advice on the matter?" 

" No, no, confound it, Gerald, there's no 
need to consult Thorn, especially as you 
will keep to your own plan all the same, 
whatever he advises." 

*^ You are possibly right there, I think," 
replies Gerald, " though I am sure that the 
lawyer would strongly agree with my view 
of the case." 

Then he went off alone to Barton Villa, 
revolving many things as he went, and 
especially his last conversation with Miss 
Amy Thorn, in which he had pleaded his 
cause with all desperate energy, only to be 
quietly checkmated at last. 
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But every word, look, and gesture of 
hers in that interview were bright and 
fresh in his memory. He remembered 
them as if it had but just past, for some 
events in life photograph themselves on 
the brain as they pass, and this was one of 
them. Then he thought of the letter 
which he still carried about with him in 
that inner recess of a pocketbook devoted 
to the choicest of such treasures. After all 
his doubts and fears, he was now inclined 
to augur well from it. The words were 
few indeed, but intense feeling only needed 
a few words, and there could be no doubt, 
after all, that the writer of them had his 
welfare deeply at heart. Would she show 
that she thus felt for him to-day? Ah! 
that was the very question. 

And then before he had fully made up 
his mind what to say, he found himself at 
the gate of Barton VUla. For a moment 
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he felt, inclined to stroll on a little further, 
and fully decide on some definite plan of 
action. But, like many a greater man, he 
at last determined to leave his exact course 
to the chances and opportunities of the 
campaign when it fairly opened. 

Contrary to his certain expectation when 
he rang the bell, Mrs. Thorn was out, 
Master was at home in his study, Miss 
Thorn in the drawing-room, which would 
he please to see ? 

" Perhaps Mr. Thorn was busy, he would 
see Miss Thorn, if she was disengaged." 

Amy was sitting as usual, on a low chair 
in the inner drawing-room, near a window 
opening out into the garden, with the 
breath of flowers and the song of birds 
stealing into the quiet, shady, retreat. 
Not however netting, as usual, but intently 
busy at a water-colour drawing. 

With a bright smile she rose instantly 
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at Gerald's entrance and welcomed him 
cordially as they shook hands. 

" I have not seen you/' she said warmly, 
"since your escape from the Philistines; 
and papa seemed to think that we had 
little chance of seeing you just now, you 
were so busy. But I congratulate you 
sincerely on Mr. Beak's good sense in 
seeing through such a trumpery case, and 
the good service of your Blind friend the 
bookseller, though no one could for a 
moment doubt as to who the culprit was." 
Then she added, very hastily, " Papa is in 
now, oddly enough ; a bad headache having 
kept him at home to-day, and he will be 
glad enough to see you." 

" Many thanks," replied Gerald, " many 
thanks for all your kind words here and 
elsewhere ; but I should be most unwilling 
to disturb Mr. Thorn, and perhaps increase 
his headache, especially as 1 saw him but a 
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few days ago, and told him of all my plans. 
My object in calling to-day was simply to 
see Mrs. Thorn and yourself, and to say 
good-bye." 

" It's doubly unfortunate," she answered, 
" that mamma should again be out when 
you called, for I am sure that she will be 
sadly disappointed at missing you. But 
my father will, I know, see you at once ; let 
me go and tell him you are here ?" 

" It is better to be frank with you. Miss 
Thorn," he answered, " I called at this un- 
usual hour with the express hope, almost 
a forlorn one, of seeing you alone, and now 
chance throws in my way what I have 
been so earnestly hoping for. Do not be 
angry therefore, if I beg you to sit down 
once more, and go on with that charming 
landscape." 

She saw that he was determined, and 
that as luck would have it, she must now 
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at least hear what he had to say; and 
therefore, as was her nature, she did 
graciously and gracefully what she felt was 
unavoidable. 

"My poor landscape, I am sure, is 
deeply grateful for your words of praise," 
she replied, "though 1 can't say that I 
have the face to take them myself, but 
shall only go on with my work in 
obedience to a command so kindly con- 
veyed." Then she sat down, and in a 
trice was dipping her brush into cool 
greens and madder browns, as calmly as 
if the nearest masculine spectator was a 
hundred miles away. This was a style of 
tactics which made Gerald's task all the 
harder a hundred-fold. But he knew 
that so good a chance might never come 
again, and determined therefore to avail 
himself of it at once in spite of all diffi- 
culties. 
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He waited a moment to see if she would 
speak, but her eyes were steadily fixed on 
the drawing, and her brush as busy as if 
at work for bread. He therefore plunged 
boldly in medias res. 

" I am going to take your advice. Miss 
Thorn," he said, " and try to make myself 
a name and position elsewhere, away from 
this great wilderness of a city." 

"You are very good," she answered, "to 
call it my advice ; but I am sure that it is 
only what all your friends would unite in 
giving, and " 

" I have no other such friends," he 
eagerly interrupted ; " and if I had, yours 
would be the only one word to give 
value to such advice and make me follow 
it to the utmost. It is only with the hope 
of pleasing you, of being able some day to 
oflfer what is worthy of your acceptance, 
that I go away at all, and thus cut myself 
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oflf from even the sight of what is dearest 
to me." 

" Now, Mr. Thorn," she said, looking up 
from her drawing as she spoke, "now I am 
afraid that you are getting poetical again, 
and you know how poor a hand I am at 
anything but prose," 

"I know," he answered, with his old 
vehemence, "I know that no words of 
mine can tell you how the whole thought 
and wish of my life is for your happiness, 
and that all I hope for, and am, and can 
ever be, is yours and yours only, if you 
will have it, I know, too, how unworthy 
I am of what I aim at, and how little 
chance there is of the prize ever being 
mine. And yet, in the faith of your 
words, I go away from what is dearest to 
me, living on the bare hope of success at 
last." 

" I can say no more," she answered, 
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^' than I said when we last met. I have 
no right to say more, and though I owe 
you much — ^my life — I scarcely think you 
have a right, — " 

"Good Heavens!" he cried, starting up 
in his earnestness, " never talk of any right 
of mine in this matter, I have no right 
whatever to ask or to expect a single word 
from you, and no claim even to thanks. 
As. for the fire, saving your life from it was 
saving my own, and woke me up then to 
the joy of a new existence. I will not add 
another word now but to say good-bye, - 
and ask you to wish me God speed on my 
enterprise." 

His eyes sparkled and his cheek flushed 
as he uttered these passionate words, and 
he looked at the bright and loving face of 
the young girl before him, as if his very 
life depended on her answer. It was im- 
possible that such fervour as this should 
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meet with no response, and as she quietly 
said, 

" I wish you all and every success that 
your best friends can wish," her eyes, too, 
kindled; and a happy snule lighted up her 
whole face, as she took his proflfered hand, 
shook it warmly and said ' Good-bye.' " 

" Thank you," he added eagerly ; " after 
this, success is certain. I shall never give 
you up while I live. God Wess you, Miss 
Thorn, for aU your words of hope, written— 
or spoken to-day." 

" Written?'^ she repeated. ^Now you 
puzzle me altogether." 

"Yes," he answered, "written beyond 
all doubt. Have you forgotten already 
your words to me on the day of the trial j 
the most' precious morsel of paper on earth 
to me .^" 

" You speak in riddles," she replied 
laughingly, " still in riddles." 
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'^ No riddle whatever, but a down- 
right positive "plain there," he added, 

taking it from his pocket-book, "there is 
the witness to speak for itself, and impeach 
you of wilful suppressio veri.^' 

She took it quickly from his hand, and 
then broke into a hearty laugh as she 
said — 

"My dear Mr. Thorn, it is no riddle at 
all now, but as plain as ABC. Some 
charming young lady who writes a 
delicious little Italian hand, utterly unlike 
mine, was in agonies at your misfortune, 
and wrote you that daintiest of all little 
dainty notes. Look, there in the corner 
are her charming initials, M.G. ; Mary 
Graham, or Margaret Gillingham — I am so 
glad that you have chosen a Margaret, it's 
my favourite name." Then, with a merry 
smile she handed back the precious paper 
to him. He looked at it with amazement, 
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and plainly saw what had before escaped 
his notice, the two tiny letters, M.G,, faintly 
written in the comer of the note. 

" Margaret, or Mary,'' he eagerly 
cried out, " she is no choice of mine, and 1 
do not even know who she is. I never 
saw her initials till this moment." 

" That only adds to the mystery and the 
charm of the whole story," she answered. 
*'It's a romance, a perfect romance, the 
very finest subject for poetry you could 
possibly have met with. Fancy a sonnet 
beginning— 

" * To my unknown mistress/ " 

Then with an arch voice she began, 

*' Mary mta, Margaret and pearl divine, 
choicest flower, — " 

but he indignantly interrupted her. 

*'A pearl of no price to me. Miss 
Thorn; a flower without perfume. The 
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paper is of no value to me now, less than 
nothing," he added, as he tore it into small 
fragments, and idly flung them on the 
floor. But this was a most fatal pro- 
ceeding, of which his tormentor took in- 
stant advantage. 

" Mr, Hastings, what are you 
doing? that charmmg, little, dainty note! 
and such a terrible litter too, on mamma's 
best carpet. You miLst come, now, and 
help me to pick up all these scores of little 
bits, or I shall get such a scolding." 

And then she set to work in the merriest 
and lightest fashion to gather up the scraps 
of paper, laughing and chatting as she did 
SO, and though Gerald did all he could to 
look grave, making him laugh in spite of 
himself. 

The " dearest morsel of paper on earth" 
having been thus carefully transferred to 
the waste-paper basket, there was nothing 
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to be done but for Gerald to make the best 
of it, and at once take leave of Barton 
Villa and its gay young mistress. 

She was very gracious to the very last, 
but with laughing eyes adjured him not to 
give up Margaret wdthout a struggle to 
find out who she was. 

"She may be dying by inches, while her 
hard-hearted cavalier is roving over the face 
of the earth from flower to flower. You 
are quite sure that you won't see papa 
before you go?" 

"I shall never give you up," he said, 
" till I hear from your own lips that I am 
to do so." 

The shrewd old lawyer was the very last 
person in the world whom he cared to 
meet just then. He hurried out of the 
house, therefore, with all speed, so as to 
avoid every possible risk. 

The next day, by the first train, he 
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started for Cogsford; and in spite of him- 
self could not help smiling when he thought 
of '' M. G." 

" It was just like Glenny, of course, to 
«ay a cheering word to me, and just like 
«uch a fool as Mr. Gerald Hastings not to 
recognise his wife's handwriting. If Tony 
•only knew of this, I should never hear the 
last of it." 




CHAPTER V. 



TOM DRIVER. 




"An LoDwt man's the nobleet work of God." 

Pope. 

SHEN Gerald got out of the 

traiu at Cogsford, he found his 

old friend waiting for him in a 

dogcart, and ready to give 

him a hearty welcome. 

" You won't find much change, my ljoy» 
in Cogsford or in me," said Tom, as they 
drove along the level winding road, by the- 
side of the well known river. " Yonder is 
the old church tower, you see, among the 
trees ; there, away beyond the water 
meadows, is Barshall Castle, and here am I, 
all pretty much as usual ; though all are a 
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trifle older, and greyer, perhaps, and I too, 
they say, broader in the back." 

" One thing I see," replies Gerald, "is 
unchanged; and it does me good already 
to look at an old kindly face without 
doubt of its being a friend's. That's a 
comfort, anyhow. And ^ how is old 
Limber?" 

"More of a machine than ever, I 
think," said Tom, " and as full of the Eton 
grammar as when you last saw him. If 
any one book ever took possession of a man, 
body and soul, here are ' the man and the 
book.' The divinest composition extant, he 
still says, is As in proesenii perfectum format ; 
it not only makes the perfect man, but the 
perfect boy." 

" Unless," said Gerald, " the divinest is 
the Latin syntax. By Jove! I wonder 
how many canes he spent upon me before I 
knew it by heart, as he fairly owned I did 
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at last, from Sera nunquara est down to Vce 
misero mihi ! quanta de spe decidiy 

Here the dogcart pulled up at the door of 
a square, compact, house of cosy red brick, 
by the roadside, but divided from it by a 
strip of pleasant grass-plot; and the 
travellers alighted. 

Right and left of the main passage were 
a dining and drawing-room, a small parlour 
and a capital study, and beyond them 
stretching into the back garden, a large 
and well-ordered kitchen. 

" Now," said Driver, " before you go up- 
stairs you must come and see Georgiana. 
You have forgotten her, no doubt, but she 
remembers you well enough.'' 

" I was only a boy then," replied Gerald, 
partly excusing himself; though in truth, 
he had a very clear remembrance of that 
lady, as a personage to be held in conside- 
rable awe. 
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Mrs. Driver was waiting their arrival in 
the drawing-room, a small, but neatly kept 
domain over which she reigned with abso- 
lute sway. The moment you entered it 
you felt that everything was in its place, 
and that somebody's eye was upon you. 
To move anything out of its place, and not 
restore it to that exact spot, was high- 
treason. Every book, ever}^ chair, table, 
bookshelf, chimney-ornament, footstool, 
nicknack, and bouquet of flowers, looked 
at you as you entered, each from its own 
special place, as much as to say " touch me 
if you dare." And yet, so well contrived 
was the whole arrangement, so artistic the 
method, that the tout ensemble was neither 
formal nor pretentious. There was actually 
a look of easy negligence about the whole 
of the little kingdom. 

The lady who presided over it was a 
short, thin, yet bony woman, with slightly 
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red hair, a pale face, slightly freckled, and 
a nose worthy of notice on Strasburg 
bridge.* Contrary to all expectation, her 
eyes were small and black; but though 
smaU, capable of opening widely, and staring 
sharply. There was a look of quiet power 
about the whole face, though not much to 
love; glimpses of sugariness, but no true 
sweetness; and a squareness about the 
mouth that indicated more than hard- 
ness. 

Her dress was good, and in perfect taste, 
and she welcomed Gerald with a cordial 
shake of the hand, and many words of 
rather exuberant compliment as to his good 
looks, and general improvement since they 
last met. 

'' I remember you, you know, Mr. Hast- 



* His nose was in truth a prominent ridge, 
Worthy of notice on Strasburg Bridge. 
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ings, when you were about as big as our 
Tommy there," pointing to a boy of eight 
or nine who had been settled into a proper 
position to receive company, and looked as 
if extremely uncomfortable and afraid of 
committing high-treason. But he was a 
bright, sharp-eyed, little fellow, and at once 
got up and shook hands with the visitor. 

" Yes," said Driver, " as big as Master 
Tom, and nearly as handsome, and as mis- 
chievous, I have no doubt." 

'' My dear Thomas," said the lady, " how 
can you be so rude ?' 

^' Rude^ Georgie," replies Thomas, 'im- 
possible ! Rough, my dear, perhaps, but as to 
rudeness, Gerald Hastings knows me too well 
for that." 

" The word rude must be altogether 
unknown here," says Gerald, gallantly 
interposing; "and as for ray own personal 
beauty, it was a standing joke of old ; 
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' green eyes and red hair ' were my especial 
characteristics at school." 

At this moment, happily, the first dinner- 
bell rang ; Tom went off to show his guest 
the way to his quarters upstairs, and 
Georgiana to have a final interview with 
the cook as to a certain leg of lamb that 
was to appear at the coming banquet in 
conjunction with spinach. That over, 
she returned to the drawing-room, being 
already dressed for dinner, picked up two 
little unhappy morsels of string which Tom 
junior had dropped on the floor, and re- 
arranged a book or two which Gerald had 
handled and left open on the table. Her 
soul being now at peace, both as regarded 
the present appearance of the drawing-room 
and the future of the leg of lamb, she gave 
herself up calmly to a new octavo (just 
fresh from town) in which Professor New- 
light proved to the intense edification of 
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«11 true advanced thinkers, thegeneral worth- 
lessness of the Old Testament, and the compa- 
rative shallowness of the New, in strict accor- 
dance with the latest edicts of Stinkomalee. 

Three hours later, Gerald was in the 
study, an oblong, irregular shaped room, 
where every chair and table, every book, 
inkstand, and pen, stood at its own free 
will, just as they pleased, in the wrong 
places. 

" Now," said Tom Driver, " let us get 
out of harness, put on a couple of shooting 
jackets, and light our pipes. In this room, 
you see, the laws of the Medes and Persians 
don't hold good. Change and alter where 
you will and what you will. All I bargain 
for is that you don't drop any hot ashes 
from your pipe upon any plan that happens 
to be lying about. In all other respects, 
this room is Liberty Hall." 

As they smoked their pipes, Driver ex- 
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plained to his pupil somewhat fully the 
nature of their future work; laying down 
plans for the cutting of canals, build- 
ing dykes, and surveying outlying fenny 
districts of moorland, through which a 
new line of rail had to be cut, or new road 
to be made ; in all which work Gerald took 
a true interest. 

'' There, youngster," he said, after an 
hour's pleasant talk, "now I think you 
know, roughly, the nature of your work 
here. What do you think of it?" 

"It sounds," replied Gerald, "just the 
very work I should like to do, and with 
your teaching may learn to do. When shall 
we begin?" 

" That sounds well," replied the teacher, 
" and we will begin to-morrow. Meanwhile, 
Gerald, it all looks a deal easier and 
smoother than it really is. If you mean 
to do anything as an engineer, you must 
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make up your mind not only to plenty of 
steady head-work indoors, but to hard 
rough work out of doors in all weathers, if 
needs be ; to dine early or late, or not at 
all, and to be jolly under all your troubles. 
"What says the young gentleman from the 
Minerva Club to all this long oration and 
-advice from an old fogy down in the 
Fens?" 

"What do I say?" replies the young 
gentleman ; " why, that I came down here 
on purpose to work with this old fogy, and 
that whatever Mr. Thomas Driver, my excel- 
lent guide, councillor, and friend thinks 
proper to order for me, I shall know to be 
the best under the sun." 

" And as for Georgiana," says the host, 
" you will soon understand her, and the more 
you know of her the more you will appre- 
-ciate and admire her." 

" Of that," responds Gerald. " I have no 
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doubt whatever. All good things require 
to be known before they can be approved 
as they deserve." 

And then thev went into the drawinsr- 

If «-» 

room to have some coffee. 

As the evening which followed this talk 
was in some sense a type of many future 
evenings, it is perhaps worth while to glance 
for a moment at its main features. 

Mrs. Thomas Driver, well dressed and 
well arranged, as we have before noticed, sat 
in an easy-chair superintending the tea and 
coffee on a small table near at hand. The 
china service was of white and gold and of 
a highly fashionable pattern, though the 
maid servant who handed it had red beefy 
hands and large feet, as well as a provincial 
accent. But the tea and coffee themselves 
were both excellent, and as Mr. Thomas 
said, " If the line of rail is safe and smooth^ 
who cares what stratum it cuts through." 
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But it was a part of the lady's nature not 
to let things rest without elaborate and 
ceremonious solicitude. She was full of 
hopes and fears already. 

First of all, she hoped that Mr. Gerald 
had not suffered much from his journey; 
secondly, that he had been able to make a 
dinner; thirdly, that he would be able to 
drink country coffee; fourthly, that after 
the elegancies of a London Club he would 
be able to put up with the gaucherie of a 
country servant, and the inevitable rough- 
ness of a country household; fifthly, could 
he sleep on a mattress, would he prefer 
a feather-bed on the mattress, or the mat- 
tress on a feather-bed? Sixthly, he need 
not mind how many alterations he would 
like having made in his room, it was 
no trouble whatever. And lastly, could 
he breakfast so early as 8 a.m. ? and was 
there any particular kind of beverage to 

7—2 
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which he was used at breakfast ? Doctors 
were really so very particular now, and 
everybody's digestion in town seemed 
so thorousrhlv out of order, " You must 
forgive me," she added, "for asking so 
many questions!" 

To all these, and a host of other similar 
inquiries, Gerald replied as fast and as well 
as a man could who has been thoroughly 
put out of sorts by such an unexpected 
catechism; his grand object being to con- 
vince his hostess that he was perfectly 
comfortable in all respects, and as far as 
he could see, likely to be so. 

This, and far less than this, would have 
more than satisfied any true lady ac- 
quainted with the usages of really good 
society, which she especially- aped; but it 
was many a long day and month before 
Gerald could convince her that most of the 
elaborate points which she insisted on dis- 
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cussing with him, only ministered to his 
discomfort, and actually suggested evils 
of which before he was entirely uncon- 
scious. 

There was a piano in the comer of the 
room, on which Miss Driver, aged ten, 
made a melancholy, but as it seemed to her 
parents a very charming, series of noises; 
but at last, to Gerald's great thankfulness, 
the village doctor, a well-bred and well 
read young fellow, came in to inquire after 
Mrs. D. s headache (that being a disorder 
to which she was very liable), and then 
they contrived to get up a good game of 
whist, at which Tom and his partner 
managed to win eighteenpence. 

This carried the evening bravely on to- 
wards ten o'clock, and a light and well- 
arranged supper — all the inelegancies of 
which Mrs. D. begged Gerald to excuse — 
brought it to a successful termination. 
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There was some pleasant chat during the 
evening, and some that was rather dolL 
Tom Driver told a story of losing his 
way one winter^s night in the fens; and 
Dr. Armstrong a still better of one Jdmnj 
Duddles, a small fiirmer about two miles 
down in the wilds, who thought that the 
eclipse had affected his young '^effers," as 
he called them, with a new and strange 
disease. And then Gerald told them 
the latest theory in Loudon as to the cause 
and treatment of the cholera, which had 
been suddenly cropping up in one or two 
country places not far firom Cogsford, and 
producing snatches of terrible panic among 
the natives, who were £ur more inclined to 
look upon it as the direct visitation of God 
upon some special sins and sinners^ than 
the exact fruit of their own neglect or 
defiance of the commonest rules of sanitary 
law. 
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In all these discussions Tom Driver was 
a better listener than talker. But they 
came to an end at last, and Dr. Armstrong, 
who knew the house well, observing sundry 
signs on the lady's part that bedtime was 
at hand, wisely took his departure ; but not 
before she had given utterance to sundry 
other hopes and fears. 

She trusted that the doctor would reach 
home safely — though some one in going 
through the village the other night had 
tripped and broken his leg ; '' she hoped," 
once more, " that Gerald would be able to 
sleep, and that his supper would not dis- 
agree with him^ some people could not 
eat meat suppers " 

'•Pray don't distress yourself on that 
account," says Gerald; '' I have eaten meat 
suppers for years past, and nothing ever 

disagrees with me. I shall sleep like " 

But at this moment he unluckily yawned, 
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and with this incomplete simile as a wind- 
up, the whole party shook hands and sepa- 
rated for the night. 

Such was the new home in which Gerald 
now found himself, and after his recent life 
in Londou it seemed at first very strange. 
But the change agreed with him ; and his 
work, as he began to understand it, grew 
to be full of interest. He spent a great 
part of every day in the open air, and 
found the engineer not only thoroughly 
master of his profession, but a pleasant 
and intelligent companion; brim full of 
practical knowledge, and well acquainted 
with the neighbouring country, railroads, 
canals, dykes, and natives. Rough and 
square in his manner, Tom Driver was a 
capital fellow at heart, and rejoiced to see 
Gerald take to his work so kindly and with 
such spirit. 

"I tell you what, youngster," he saixi 
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one day after a long tramp across a wildish 
piece of moorland which they were sur- 
veying, " if you stick to it like this, before 
two years are up you'll be nearly fit to 
stand on your own legs. I never 8a:w such 
a fellow for work. But I have never heard 
what first put the notion of being a country 
engineer into your head, after living so 
long among the swells." 

" That's just it," replies Gerald. " I saw 
little of the swells, as you call them, but 
what I did see, sickened me of the whole 
concern. Tony and pigeon slaughter didn't 
agree with me; and, as you saw in the 
papers, then came that confounded mess at 
the Minerva — enough to disgust any one 
out of all relish for life in town." 

"Yes," said Tom, "enough to bother 
him for a time, but hardly enough to banish 
him altogether, and set him down to hard 
rough work in a country place like this, a 
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hundred miles away from all his friends. 
I suppose that you two brothers came to 
words about something or other. You 
never had too much love lost between 

you." 

" We got on ' indifferent well,' " said 
Gerald; "as well, that is, as two men 
going different ways ever could get on. 
But I honestly tell you that that was not 
the reason of my leaving town. I came 
down here to learn a profession by which I 
could make money and some day secure 
myself a place and a name of my own. 
Money, name, and place are the three 
things I want. Am I trying for too 
much?" 

"Nothing really worth having is too 
much for a youngster like you to try for, 
with life all before you. But who," he 
added, gravely, "who set you on to this 
sudden move for name and place? You 
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young fellows with money in your pockets 
don't go in for it without some strong 
cause." 

^^It's like you, Mr. Thomas Driver, 
always probing me and finding me out. 
What a very green young man I must 
be!" 

" Noj" replied his companion, " you are 
not so green as you pretend. Here you 
have been with me all these long months, 
^nd I have never yet found out that you 
were in love. I begin to suspect that a 
woman is at the bottom of this business, 

like every other mischief." 

"A lady," says Gerald, '^ whose per- 
fections are too great for me to tell of — 
utterly unlike the poet's 

* Not too good 
For human nature's daily food.' 

My goddess is too good. It is for her, and 
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her sake only, that I have given up Baby- 
lon, and all my life there, with the sole 
hope that I may some day have a name and 
a fortune worthy to lay at her feet; but I 
shall never be worthy of her." 

"Don't let her know that," answers 
Tom, " at all events. These goddesses are 
not very fond of your dreadfully unworthy 
knights. Don't let yourself down too low, 
or you may not be able to get up again. 
Praise them as much as you like. They 
will take any amount of butter if rightly 
applied, but never make yourself too 
cheap." 

" There is no danger in this case," re- 
plies Juvenis ; "if only you knew her, if 
you had ever once seen her, you could 
never doubt for a moment how beautiful 
and how good she is, and how worthy of my 
whole life's endeavour." 

"My dear boy," says Driver, very 
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earnestly, " if any such woman loves you 
with a grain of true love, no toil is too 
hard to win her ; nothing that you can do 
or sacrifice will be too great a price to pay 
for her love. Only, for God's sake, be 
sure of that. If she's looking out for place 
or money, let her go into the market where 
goods are ticketed and fetch their proper 
price. But if she loves you apart from 
the three-per-cents, spend all your strength 
to get that love, and it Avill never fail you : 
that's all I can say." 

"And enough too," answers Gerald. 
*^ It is for hope of winning her that I have 
set to work ; and to win her I will do aU 
and everything that a man may do with 
honour to himself and to her he loves." 

" Bravo, Gerald ! stick to that as you 
do to surveying, and all must go well." 

This talk brought them to the door of 
the cottage; and shortly afterwards the 
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presence of the presiding deity of that 
humble abode— with dinner not very far 
off, after a long day's work. Mrs. Driver, 
as usual, was reclining in an easy-chair, 
and in spite of a very hot day, looking very 
cool, calm, and self-assured. She kissed 
her husband exuberantly, and welcomed 
Mr. Hastings with that extra amount of 
demonstration which belongs to fashionable 
usage. 

" Both you gentlemen," she said, " were 
talking tremendously as you came up to 
the gate, as if on matters of life or death. 
Nothing wrong I hope in the new dyke 
level ?" 

" Nothing, Georgie, nothing," replies her 
husband ; " it's simply a case of this youth's 
ardent love of business over again, never 
content after a long day's work without 
going into some fresh calculation or other. 
He is insatiable ; that's all." 
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"And a very good all too, my dear 
Thomas, with a right direction for one's 
tastes, and a proper object to work for." 

"In this case," interrupts Gerald, un- 
willing to let the lady imagine that they 
were plotting in secret, "both are unex- 
ceptionable, as I have just tried to prove 
to your excellent husband.'' 

Luckily at this crisis the young woman 
with red beefy hands announced that din- 
ner was on the table, and the conversation 
broke up just as Gerald began to specula- 
late how it was to end. Georgiana's 
curiosity was as insatiable as her love of 
praise, and though Gerald had learned to 
do great things with the latter, it was with 
exceeding difficulty that he managed to 
meet the former. His favourite weapon 
was silence; and he had a trick of be- 
coming suddenly deaf under very trying 
circumstances. But in spite of all he 
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could do and all he could say, every now 
and then he felt himself beaten. He was 
looked at, or openly cross-questioned, or 
subjected to both processes in so quiet, per- 
severing, and steady a way that escape was 
impossible. 

But that day Georgiana fished in vain. 
She could get nothing more out of Gerald 
at dinner, and very little out of dear Tom 
afterwards. There were some points where 
even he baffled her by stolid silence. It 
was so now. 





CHAPTER VI. 

LIFE AT COGSFOBD. 

" The lights and shades irliOBe well-arcorded Hlrife, 
Gives all the strength and colour to our life." 
Pars. 

I HE months passed quickly away. 
Now and then Gerald had a 
few hasty lines from his brother, 
which he answered as hastily 
and briefly; and once or twice some old 
acquaintance at the Minerva wrote to him 
in the wilderness, as to a man who had 
given up all hopes of life in the Babylonish 
sense of the word, to which communica- 
tions he made no reply whatever. But at 
last there came a long letter from Martin 
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Glenny, written by himself in small neat 
capitals — as a recent discovery* had only 
just then enabled blind men to do — ^telling 
him news of every kind, except of that one 
kind for which his heart craved, some 
tidings, that is, of Barton Villa. Antony, 
who might have done so, never mentioned 
the subject ; Glenny knew nothing of the 
Thorns, and therefore could not. But to 
this epistle Gerald returned a prompt an- 
swer, at which we must presently glance, 
as he writes it. 

One passage in his friend's letter sur- 
prised and amused him much. ^^ Since I 
saw you," he wrote, " my novel has been 
published, and on the whole was a great 
success. It was reviewed right and left in 
the leading papers, fairly praised and well 
abused ; one or two critics said it was all 

* Hughes' Typograph. 
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but faultless, and as many that it was no- 
thing* but faults. But, my dear friend, if 
you ever want a dose of wholesome bitters 
send your new book to one of your relations, 
I sent mine to a second cousin — Sarah 
Satchell, of Barton Green — who professes 
to be a very literary body. It was six 
weeks before I heard of it, and then only 
in a P.S. — 'I have been very busy,' she 
wrote, ' for the last month, and only just 
^ot over a sharp touch of neuralgia which 
kept me in my room for a week, but gave 
me leisure at last for your story, which I 
have read with great interest- I would 
not presume, my dear Martin, to criticise it 
from a literary point of view, after all the 
able notices it has reivceed (how lucky you 
are!) in such high quarters, and such 
high praise; but I am sorry to say that it 
is not a book which I can recommend to 
my friends, as I do hot think its tendency 

8— a 
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to be a moral one. It is just the book, I 
know, to suit the age and be popular, so 
that there can be no doubt of its success in 
a pecuniary point of view, but as I said, 
&c., &c.' There, my friend, so much for 
relations ! Can't you fancy the grim sort 
of silent indignation with which Mary read 
this dainty little postscript ? It stung her 
more than it did me, in spite of its oily 
smoothness." 

"My DEAR Glenny, (wrote Gerald in reply,) 
" I need not tell you how glad I was 
to receive your long letter, and to hear of 
your well-doing. If you should chance to 
meet your friend. Miss Smith, again at 
dinner, you will have to tell her now not 
only that you have been up a tree, but 
that you have learned to write as well as 
to read. Your news about your novel sur- 
prised me, because I had no notion that 
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you were an author ; but Miss Sarah Sat- 
<5hell I know of old. She understands the 
art of inflicting small stabs as well as any 
woman I ever met; though my good hos- 
tess here, Mrs. Tom Driver, has no small 
skill, for a country practitioner. She has 
many small digs at me, now that she has 
known me long enough to find out the 
weak places between the joints of the har- 
ness; and as she seems to enjoy this, and 
it doesn't hurt me, I let her have full 
swing. But for saying little disagreeable, 
rude things I certainly do not know her 
match. And when a woman does go in 
(which thank God is seldom,) for this sort 
of thing, she beats the male practitioner 
hollow. But what puzzles me in this case 
is, how in the world such a man as Tom, 
•ever came to marry such a woman as Geor- 
giana. He a round-faced, bluff, hearty, 
frank John-Bull sort of fellow, with a 
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loud, roughish voice and the digestion of 
an ostrich, and a trick of saying out ex- 
actly what he thinks at all times; good- 
natured and generous to a degree; very 
fond of music ; apt to say a hard word, but 
quite as apt to de a very kindly deed. No 
concealment, nothing underhand. She, Avith 
a weak, sugary voice, a smooth, soft manner j 
and an appetite that faints at the idea of 
meat ; hates music j but has a ready address, 
copious smiles, and an infinite amount of 
varnish ; plenty of clever talk for anybody 
whom she thinks worth talking to, and yet 
leaving an impression behind that it was- 
got up for some definite purpose. Look in 
hii face, and you feel sure of the truth;, 
look into hers^ and you think of what is 
expedient, artificial, conventional, sham ;. 
a capital imitation, but not the real 
thing. 

" You are a philosopher, my friend ; how 
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comes it that Leo thus mates with Felis ? 
How did they ever come together? 

"I must tell you one bit more about » 
Mrs.Tom. We were all three going, the other 
day, on the top of a little old-fashioned 
stage-coach that runs through Cogsford, to 
see a clever bit of rail that they had just 
laid down; and^behind us, on the back seat, 
was a little chap from Limber's school, going 
home for the holidays. Poor little wretch, 
he had got a bad cold, and was without a 
pocket handkerchief, and the consequence 
was a series of violent, uneasy, sniffing 
noises, utterly unavailing to check the dis- 
ease, however well intended. I was between 
Pussy and Leo. 

"'How distressing/ says a silky voice, 
' are the effects of catarrh on an uneducated 
youth. It really makes one quite ill.' 

" ' Blow your nose, boy, can't you? roars 
Leo, on the other side, * and don't snort.' 
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*' Both remarks were plainly audible to 
all ; but the unhappy urchin, tightly wedged 
in between two stout farmers, could profit by 
neither. All he could do was to suffer in 
silence. But, a mile or two further on, he 
had at last unwedged himself, and was 
vigorously using a large pocket handkerchief. 
^ Nasty Uttle creature,' says Pussy, 'he had 
a mouchoir all the time.' 

" ' So I see,' I replied. * Well done, my 
boy!' says Leo's cheerful voice; but he 
never added a single word as to that large 
red handkerchief having been secretly sup- 
plied from his own pocket. 

" When we got to our journey's end, no- 
thing could exceed the honey of Georgiana's 
tongue on behalf of her own darling child 
who had sat opposite to us all the way, on 
the nurse's lap. Was her darling comfor- 
table ? Had the dust got into his eyes ? Was 
he hot and thirsty? She would take him 
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herself, and carry him all the way down to 
the meadows. And carry him she did, 
(^she was so intensely fond of children,' 
she kindly whispered to me,) about a hun- 
dred yards, till we got to the second meadow, 
when a sudden commotion took place 
among a group of cows, one of whom seem- 
ed much inclined to charge our little party 
in a manner that was anything but playful. 
Tom and I halted for a moment to receive 
the enemy, and just then I heard a well- 
known voice exclaim in a sudden panic — 

'' ' Nurse, nurse, be quick, take the child, 
here's a bull coming.' And in less than 
half a minute the lady, so passionately fond 
of children, had cleared some forty or fifty 
yards of meadow, and was herself safely 
beyond the stile, in the next meadow I 

" Now, my friend, I have answered your 
question as to what my host and hostess 
are like. As to my work here, the more I 
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understand it the more I like it ; it take» 
us out in all weathers, and gives us plenty 
of head-work for the long, rainy, evenings. 
My master tells me that I shall do him 
credit; and if hard work can accomplish 
this, I will some day. Every step I take is, 
as you know, in hope of one word of praise 
from her who is more to me than all else. 
Do you ever see or hear of her, or Antony? 
He tells me nothing when he does write ; 
and that is seldom enough 

" By the way, I never had the grace ta 
thank you for that kindly scrap of writing 
you sent to me, the day I was before the 
* Beak.* Remember me to your good wife, 
God bless you, my friend, and all yours. 

" Thine always, 
" G. H. 

" P.S. I should like to see the * immoral 
book ;' please order a copy to be sent to me 
by rail." 
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The pith of this letter lay, as the reader 
sees, in the final clause, which, like a lady's 
postscript, contained the essence of all he had 
to say. Since he left London, more than 
a year before, he had heard not a word of 
Amy Thorn. He and the lawyer had 
parted on such terms that Gerald did not 
care to write to him ; to Amy herself he 
did not venture to write, and his brother 
studiously avoided all mention even of her 
name. 

Once Gerald casually alluded to his old 
friends, but all he got in reply was, " Your 
old friends the Thorns have been out of 
town, so I hear, but if I \ happen to see 
them I won't forget your message.'' 

There was not much in this, for it told 
him nothing of her who still filled all his 
thoughts; but it was satisfactory in one 
way, inasmuch as it clearly proved that 
Antony was not a frequent visitor at 
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Barton Villa, and not more intimate than of 
old. So Gerald worked patiently and 
steadily on in hope, making the best he could 
of Mrs. Driver's sugary insincerity, and of 
his own rather monotonous life ; and finding 
steady comfort in Tom's unvarying frank- 
ness, good sense, and good nature. Driver's 
fame as an engineer was steadily spreading 
through the country, and his name began 
to be heard even as far as Manchester, Leeds, 
and Liverpool. Fresh contracts came in, 
tAvo additional clerks had to be engaged, 
Gerald's clear brain and stout will for 
work grew to be more and more valuable, 
and Georgiana more and more studiously 
polite, as she saw how precious his ser- 
vices were becoming. She was keen and 
far sighted in all questions where guineas 
were involved, and determined that 
nothing on her part should be wanting to 
secure so valuable a servant. His comfort 
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was studied in every way, and a first-rate 
cook was added to their establishment, that 
the two gentlemen after their long day's 
hard work might sit down to a really first- 
rate dinner. 

" Wise in her generation," wrote Gerald 
to his friend the bookseller, "she under- 
mines Tom in his weakest point; his 
powers as a trencherman are amazing, 
and even the lady herself is sometimes able 
to 'pick a little bit,' as she confidingly 
admitted the other day to her friend Arm- 
strong." 

With this glimpse of life at Cogsford, we 
must now take up the thread of our story 
elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

IN Lincoln's inn fields. 

" A viori upseU or, and a word revivei', 
So kitwiit hope and fear we Bpend onr lives." 

The Stock EscHAxeB. 

LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS in 
our time is as quiet and 
sober a looking place as may 
be met with in a day's march. 
It seems altogether as if worn out and 
gone to sleep. But in spite of all its dul- 
ness and apparent want of life, in many of 
the dusty old chambers which appertain 
thereto, as strange scenes of deep and pas- 
sionate interest go on as happened there a 
hundred years ago, when it was all the 
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fashion, and fair ladies and fine gentlemen 
haunted its shady gardens. 

At No. 695 are the well-known offices of 
Mr. Thorn, Solicitor; and in an inner 
room, in a cosy arm-chair of purple leather, 
and in front of a large table covered with 
books and papers, sits that gentleman him- 
self, but in anything but a happy frame of 
mind. In his hand is a copy of The Daily 
Tearer which he has just been comparing 
with The Times that lies in front of him on 
the table. The same fatal paragraph 
appeared in both, fact for fact, and almost 
word for word, so that there could be no 
longer any possibility of doubt. It was 
headed 

Guaxara Silver Mines, 
and ran thus : — 

" We regret to have to announce that 
this famous and prosperous undertaking, 
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which during the past year or two has been 
gradually rising in the public estimation, 
has suddenly collapsed and fallen into utter 
ruin* At the beo^inning of the year, in 
consequence of the terribly disturbed state 
of Mexico, affairs were said to be in a 
most perilous condition, brigands having 
once more, for the tliird time, waylaid the 
cavalcade which was convoying the bars 
of silver down to the sea-coast, and exacted 
a most enormous tribute. But so pros- 
perous were affairs at that time, and so 
rich the products of the mine, that even 
from this terrible loss the company, quickly 
rallied. But (here The Daily Tearcr 
came out in its wonted style of burning 
eloquence) not the most discreet of direc- 
tors, nor the most sanguine of secretaries, 
can compete with the hidden resources of 
nature. The immeasurable depths of snow 
bosomed on the heights of Popopotepetli 
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suddenly melting beneath the ardour of a 
tropical summer, swept down upon the 
peaceful valleys of Guaxara, and within 
the sixty measured pulses of a single hour^ 
while the sun clomb but a twelfth part of 
the celestial arc — all was desolation. The 
peaceful retreat of honest labour and honest 
prosperity was metamorphosed into a mere 
waste of waters ; omnia pontus erat. Every 
house and cottage had been swept away; 
every shaft was filled with unknown depths 
of cruel water; the engines were stilled 
for ever; the tall chimneys gave forth no 
smoke; and the voice of Englishmen, half- 
caste, and Spaniard, was gone for ever. 
Troja fuitr " We need scarcely add," said an 
ensuing paragraph of deadly prose, " that 
* Guaxaras ' are suddenly out of the mar- 
ket, no quotation being procurable; and 
that terrible liabilities will befall the Direc- 
tors and Shareholders in this ill-fated com- 
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pany. At the final meeting of yesterday, 
Mr. Thorn, the highly esteemed Solicitor 
in Lincoln's Inn, was said to be deeply 
involved in this hapless undertaking." 

Mr. Thorn read over the whole para- 
graph in both papers once more, and with 
increased impatience; but with an in- 
creased conviction that there, was no 
reasonable ground for doubting its entire 
truth. He had attended a recent meeting 
of the Guaxara Company in the city, and 
had then left the room with a terrible 
weight on his mind as to the future. To 
sell outj or in any way to get rid of his 
liability, it was then far too late to at- 
tempt, even if he had been so minded. 
And for many reasons, perhaps not the 
highest, he was not so minded. There 
was, he saw, no course for him but, as 
far as he could, to meet the tempest with 
a bold face. The name of Thorn of Lin- 
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coin's Inn must be kept without a tarnish 
at all costs. That the day of ruin was at 
hand he saw plainly enough even then, a 
inonth ago. Now it was come. He had 
said nothing about it as yet at Barton 
Villa, not only for his wife's and daughter's 
sake, but also for his own. He could 
bear a good deal of punishment, he used 
to say, but he felt it deeply for all that. 
And so it was with him now. He felt a 
^ood deal for others, but he also felt 
acutely for himself. Among these others 
were Binks, his own old and faithful ser- 
vant, and poor old Sally of Barton Manor 
House. From both these helpless creatures 
he had (as he well knew) carried off the 
hope of comfort in their old age; for it 
was entirely at his suggestion and per- 
suasion that they had invested all their 
hardly earned savings in the Guaxaras. 
His own liabilities he computed at about 
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from eight to ten thousand pounds; and 
this alone would cripple him enough, with- 
out having added to it an extra thousand 
on their account. 

But far more terrible than all this came 
the thought of Antony and Gerald Hast- 
ings. What was he to say to them? To 
Gerald it would be almost ruin ; to the 
elder brother a heavy loss, which the 
lawyer fairly dreaded to have to announce 
to him. And yet there was no escape frpm 
having to do so. Gerald, it was true, was 
away in the country— somewhere, he knew, 
in Lincolnshire — and to him he could 
write. The task with him would be easy 
enough. But the elder brother, the man 
who loved money as he loved his own 
life, and valued everything and every 
man by mere money's worth in the 
market — how was he to be dealt with? 
Should he write to him at once? or go 
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to Barton Manor? or leave him to hear 
the news as he might, by the ordinary 
public channels? It was all a hideous 
perplexity. 

'* No doubt," so he thought to himself, "no 
doubt by this time Antony Hastings has 
seen this fatal paper, as well as myself. 
He takes in The Tearer I know, and by 
this time, perhaps, is on his way to Barton 
Villa in a transport of rage and disap- 
pointment. 

" Well ! let him go to Barton Villa, if he 
pleases; though when he found only the 
two women there he would soon make his 
way to Lincoln's Inn." 

Lost in a cloud of such miserable specu- 
lations as these, the old lawyer sat for 
awhile longer in his easy-chair, pondering 
•carefully over what his next steps should 
be. Nor was it long before he had fully 
made up his mind what course to pursue. 
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Having rung his bell tT\dce for Simmons- 
his head clerk, a tall, thin, grey haired man 
came in from the outer office, and gravely 
shut the door as he entered. He knew 
from the vehemence of those two pulls at 
the bell that something serious was the 
matter, and that he was specially wanted. 
Besides, he had seen Tlie Daily Tearer an« 
hour before, on his way to Lincoln's Inn, 
in the Holborn omnibus, and fully guessed 
why he was wanted. 

''That's right, Simmons," said Thorn, 
" shut the door, and take a seat. I want 
to speak to you. You have seen The Tear&Ty, 
of course, and it's all true I suppose ?" 

" Not a doubt of it," replies Simmons, as 
unmoved as if making out a common bUl 
of costs, and merely tacking on a few doubt- 
ful six-and-eight-pences. "Not a doubt 
of it. You recollect, sir, that I told you 
about those Mexican devils who waylay 
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the convoys months and months ago, and 
advised you to sell out when the Guaxaras 
were at a premium, and again at par /^' . 

" Yes, yes, Simmons, all that I know as 
well as you do ; and the fact is about as use- 
fill to me now as Moore's Almanack for 
last year. The only question is how soon 
can the accounts be cleared up, and my 
share of the liability paid in ?" 

" In less than an hour, sir, both can be 
done ; if you think it well to act at once, 
before affairs are finally wound up. It may, 
after all, not be so bad as The Tearer says." 

" Not a grain of doubt, Simmons, left on 
the subject, not a grain ; I have thought it 
all over, and made up my mind. Take 
these papers out into the office, and make 
out my exact liability ; add a margin of fifty 
pounds if need be, and then bring me in 
the cheque book. Meanwhile I am speci- 
ally engaged, and can see no one but 
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Dyson (Dyson v. Bolter, in which Grubby ^ 
and Co., of Mincing Lane are concerned), 
if he happens to call, or Mr. Hastings of 
Barton Manor." 

Neither of these gentlemen called, and 
in less than an hour Simmons had clearly 
made out his master's exact liability accor- 
ding to the number of shares, from an 
official declaration at the winding up meet- 
ing of the Company; a cheque was duly 
signed, and paid in to the account of the 
liquidator. 

" Take some means, Simmons, of letting 
this be known, so as to be in the papers to- 
morrow. '* 

" Yes, sir." 

Then, for the first time that day, Mr. 
Thorn breathed freely. The savings of 
many years had all gone at a single blow ; 
and he was so far a much poorer man than 
he ought to have been, or wished to be. 
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But the worst of it was now known, and he 
was comparatively free. His wife and 
daughter had to be told, of course, and 
that forthwith ; but still, what he could 
bear they must learn to bear also ; and how- 
ever hard for them, it was no less so for him. 

What he most dreaded was his next in- 
terview with Mr. Antony Hastings ; for 
whom, by the way, he was constantly on 
thp look out till the usual time came for his 
leaving the oflBlce, and making his way home- 
ward to Barton Green by omnibus. But 
no such visitor arrived, the office was 
closed as usual; and Mr. Thorn determined 
to hail a cab at the top of Holborn Hill, 
instead of waiting for a corner in the dark 
green Favourite omnibus. 

" I can't stand that row of inquiring 
faces to-day," he said to himself, '^ though 
I may be able to brazen it out to-morrow." 

A Hansom cab bore him rapidly along 
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through the crowded streets, and passed 
many a weary city clerk and footsore 
errand boy, who glanced at the stout well- 
to-do lawyer, " so jolly" they said, " riding 
home like a swell to his dinner out of 
town, and not obliged to tramp it in the heat 
and dust, as they, poor devils, were." 

It was past his usual time when he 
reached home, and dinner was almost 
ready. Both the ladies, in factj were in the 
drawing-room; for both had, as it hap- 
pened, seen that awful Tearer^ and as if 
that were not sufficient, several kind neigh- 
bours had dropped in in the course of the 
morning to ask if the terrible report about 
the Guaxaras was really true. Of all this 
however Thorn knew nothing; simply con- 
cluding that as they seldom read the papers 
till the evening, it might have so chanced 
on that day. So he went to his own room 
at once to dress, and resolved to leave all 
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mention of the miserable business till after 
dinner. 

They, on the other hand, were wretchedly 
uncertain what to do or say for the best 
but at last determined to say nothing 
unless papa should mention the subject 
himself. 

All therefore that he noticed when he 
came down to the drawing-room was that 
they were unusually kind and anxious in 
their inquiries, hoping that in spite of the 
east wind he had a good appetite, and had 
not been detained so late in town by any 
unusual worry. And so all three conspiring 
to play the hypocrite, down they went to 
dinner. 

While the servants remained in the room 
nothing of course was said on the subject 
uppermost in every mind ; neither of the 
trio had much appetite, though all did their 
best to conceal the fact. Dinner, therefore. 
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went on just as usual; and, as Binks de- 
clared when lie got into the kitchen, " Mas- 
ter seemed quite hisself, he did ; as if them 
rascally papers was all a lie. All I knows 
is," added that grave little servant, '' if he's 
in the mess, he'll 'ave the goodness to get 
me out of it, or I shall see what Mr. Beak 
says to the case. Four hundred pound is 
Four hundred pound in these times, and 
swindlin' is swindlin', and no mistake." 

But no sooner were they alone than 
the old lawyer determined to begin at 
once. 

"Jane," he said kindly to his wife, " did 
you see the papers this morning ?" 

" There they both are, papa," replied his 
daughter, "on the sideboard; both The 
Times and The TearerT 

" And you have read them both, I 
suppose?" 

" Yes ; the paragraph about the Guax- 
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aras happened to catch my eye, and I read 
it aloud to mamma. But is it all true ?" 

"Well done, Amy; then the worst of 
my task is over. All you read is true be- 
yond a doubt. Luckily for me, it is only a 
Limited Liability Company, so that I shall 
get off with the loss of my shares, at least 
so I hope, after paying up the full price. 
There was a final meeting yesterday, and 
as well as Simmons could make it out, my 
share comes to about nine thousand pounds ; 
and this has been paid into the bank to- 
day. So that that part of the business is 
over, I trust. But now we must look to 
the future. As far as I am concerned, I 
can weather the storm fairly enough, I dare 
say — work double tides and turn as great 
a miser as old Sam Hastings for the few 
years that are left. I must make the best 
of a plain leg of mutton, and a glass of com- 
mon dinner sherry ; give up cab-hire, dinner 
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parties, and my stall at the Haymarket. 
All this is easy enough for me. But for 
you, my dear people, it will be a harder 
matter; and for the next few years you 
must make up your minds to pinch ; fewer 
guineas a week for the house, fewer new 
dresses, no airings in the park, no trips to 
the seaside, and no opera tickets. There," 
he added, '^ and that's the worst of it." 

"My dear John," replied his wife, put- 
ting her arm round his neck and kissing 
him as she spoke, " if that is all, we shall be 
well enough. There is only one thing you 
had no business to mention, and that is 
double work. Not one bit more of extra 
work shall you do, say what you will. 
You have no idea what managers Amy and 
I can be — how many guineas we can save 
a month, if we once set to work at it. We 
were never happier in all our lives than 
when you had only three hundred a year 
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as old Huntley's head clerk, and we can be 
happy again in the same way, if the worst 
comes to the worst/' 

''As perhaps it may, my dear," replies 
Thorn. " The worst of these infernal com- 
panies is, that when once they get into a 
mess, there is no bottom to the pit into 
which they lead one." 

" Never mind how deep the pit is," says 
Amy, looking at him with eyes that 
sparkled with tears of love. "However 
deep, we will go down into it with you, 
and enjoy the bottom together." 

" Like a brave, good, girl as you are, my 
child. Come and give me one kiss, and then 
we must have a talk about Binks, and poor 
old Sally, who both took my advice and 
went crazy after ten per cent. Fool that 
I was, my dear, ever to listen to that foxy- 
faced lawyer in Mincing Lane, that smooth- 
faced Grubby — I have not only burnt my 
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own fingers, but dragged others into trouble 
— Four hundred to one, and five hundr^ed 
to the other. Another thousand, I sup- 
pose, before I can get clear of it, if I pay 
for them ; as," he slowly added, " I sup- 
pose I must do." 

"Every halfpenny," answered his daugh- 
ter, with flashing eyes ; " every halfpenny, 
papa: if I go out as a governess, and 
work my fingers to the bone to get the 
money." 

" Yes, yes, my dear, it's easy enough to 
talk in that Quixotic style. But you can't 
and won't go out as a governess, as you 
very well know, you naughty puss, to 
attack me in this fashion. No, no; no 
* Two little boys that only learn Latin, and 
five little girls that want to learn every- 
thing, good manners included, for thirty 
pounds a year, inclusive of laundry,' as 
long as old Jack Thorn is alive. When 
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I'm comfortably settled in Barton church- 
yard, of course you can do as " 

But this was more than even Mrs. Thorn 
•could stand. 

VNot one word, more!" she exclaimed^ 
*' not one word more about Barton church- 
j^ard or any other churchyard shall you say 
to-night; so stop, sir, at once, if you please," 

*'Well, well," replied papa, "now you 
know the worst of things I won't say any- 
thing more about a cheap funeral to-night. 
<jo upstairs and get me a cup of super- 
excellent coffee ready, and have a thorough 
good talk over the whole affair, as I know 
you are both dying to do. Thank God that 
.things are no worse. Abuse Grubby to 
your hearts' content, and wish all silver 
mines at the bottom of the Red Sea with 
Pharaoh's chariot wheels. Meanwhile, Amy, 
ring the bell for Binks before you go. I 
must set his mind at rest ; for I could see 
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that he was in silent agpnies all througb 
inner. 

" Binks," said Mary Anne, his plighted 
lady-love, as they sat cosily at supper in 
the kitchen, "there's master's bell now, 
safe enough. Don't you forget to stick 
up for your rites. Four hundred is four 
hundred mind; not a farden lelss." 

Then into the dining-room entered that 
sober, quiet, demure little servant man, 
looking as calmly serene as if merely 
bound on his usual after-dinner errand. 
" If you please, sir, tea is gone up, sir, into 
the drawing-room," 

" Binks," said his master, in a very 
quiet, calm voice, "there is a glass of 
sherry for you ; sit down and drink it, and 
listen to me." 

Obedient Binks sat down as he was 
told, firmly making up his mind not to 
touch the sherry, and not to be hum- 
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bugged into any compromise about the 
Guaxaras, as he fully believed was intended 
by Mr. Thorn. 

" I know what o'clock it is/' he 
whispered to himself; " and I knows what 
* Mary Anne' stands for. Now, Mr. Thom, 
fire away !" 

To his utter amazement, however, that 
gentleman did not fire away, but spoke as 
follows. 

" Binks." 

" Yes, sir." 

" You laid out four hundred pounds in 
Guaxara Shares by my advice, and that 
famous mine has now come to grief, as I 
daresay you have heard ; but I am glad to 
tell you that I have managed to look after 
your shares for ypu, and if you count the 
notes in that little parcel you will find just 
the exact sum. Is it quite right, Binks?" 

''Yes, sir, thank you, sir, quite right. 

10— :i 
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I was sure, sir, that whatever you took the 
money for must be right, and always 
would be right." 

And then without a word more, and 
without tasting his glass of sherry, he 
glided out of the room, in that fashion 
peculiar to waiters and other well-trained 
servants, 

" Law bless you, Mary Anne," he said, as 
he once more regained the quiet atmo- 
sphere of the kitchen, '^ I soon let him 
know I wasn't going to be rode over and 
trampled on, though I ham a servant. 
And the consequence was that he shelled 
out in two minutes, and there's the bank 
notes, all c'rect ; he wouldn't try none of 
his games with me. Stickin' up for your 
rites is the plan, after all." 

Whereupon the future Mrs. Binks was 
so overjoyed that she threatened to go into 
violent hysterics, which the gallant owner 
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of the notes instantly nipped in the bud by 
a process which made Sarah Jane, the 
cook, look half frantic with astonishment 
and jealousy. 

" Mary Anne !" she exclaimed, " to 
think of your carrying all this on unbe- 
known to me — me that's spent a good 
quarter's wages on that base man, not that 
T care for him one single grain, no, not one 
grain." 
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THE PLEAS0RBS OF TES PER CENT. 

" So comes a reckomDg when the bsBqaet's o'er. 
The dreadful redtouing, and men smile no more." 

GiY. 

fOM PUNTER and Captain 
Straw had been spending the 
afternoon at the Manor House, 
and as usual had contrived to 
have an hour or two of pigeon-slaughter, 
with an amount of quiet betting among 
the less initiated which made that bloody 
but refined amusement as profitable as it 
was pleasant. Each of these worthies, 
though apparently on different sides of the 
hedge, had managed to make up a neat 
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little book, so far as his own interests were 
<5oncemed, and yet contrived that their 
Jiost should win a few trifling items, 
though he lost several larger ones. 
Antony himself did not, as yet, quite 
cleariy see how much he had gained, or 
how much he had lost, and was therefore 
in rather an unhappy mixture of eager 
doubt and fear. His gains he quietly put 
down to his own cleverness, his losses to 
what he called his friend's " dashed foolish- 
ness." Cunning himself to the last degree, 
and always on the watch to make a guinea 
out of a friend, he gave them credit for an 
equal amount of cunning. For there is 
one peculiarity about your genuine betting- 
man, that he is as ready at a moment's 
notice to take advantage of a friend as of 
an enemy. In this the trio were well 
agreed. 

" Confound it alV was Punter's in- 
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genious way of putting it, "it's devilish 
hard if one's friend isn't as good for a 
' shiner' as a mere acquaintance, or an out- 
sider." 

Antony, therefore, was in no special 
good humour, when after the labours of the 
day they went down to dinner. 

It was laid for them in that very room 
where the reader first became acquainted 
with old Sam Hastings, and if his spirit 
still haunted the place of his earthly 
sojourn, he could not but have been horri- 
fied at • the loud and noisy revelry, coarse 
joking, and reckless amount of eating and 
drinking which went on there. For miserly 
as he was, Antony loved a good dinner,, 
and was even content that Punter and Co. 
should share it, as long as they contrived 
to keep his betting-book filled with 
safe names and amounts. Not that he was 
extravagant ; but there was always a good 
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joint on the table, some wine (its quantity 
depending on the day's luck), and plenty 
of whisky-and-water afterwards, when cigars 
were lighted and the business affairs of the 
day thoroughly gone into. As these affairs 
often involved some rather delicate trans- 
actions, nothing of a business nature was 
discussed until the table was cleared, and 
the servant had left the room. 

Such was the state of things on the even- 
ing of the day when Mr. Thorn had 
brought home his sad news to Barton Villa. 
Dinner was over, and the two sporting men 
were doing their best to persuade Antony 
that after all he had not done so badly. 
But their best did not accomplish all they 
wished. One special bet, made at their 
express suggestion, against a new and rather 
fresh-looking youngster who had shot at 
Barton for the first time, had turned out a 
dead loss ; and their host was very slow to 
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believe that his. friends did not know per- 
fectly well what that young man's powers 
really were. 

"You distinctly told me," he ur^ed. 
"that the fellow was a duflfcr; and now 
you see what a hole he has put me into. 
The fact is, that there is no trusting you 
two fellows." 

" B,ut how could we possibly tell," said 
the Captain, " that he was going to kill his 
seven out of nine, after losing more than 
half his birds at the first round? He kept 
himself quite dark." 

" Yes, yes," replies the host, " that's all 
very well; but if you never saw him shoot 
before, how did you know he was such a 
duffer as you and Punter both swore he was ? 
It has cost me a ' pony ' at the least, dash it 
all. And here are these two other fellows 
that I took for £10 apiece — they promise to 
pay up to-morrow. Are they safe, Straw ?" 
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" Safe as the bank. I only wish that I 
had them down for a couple of fifties in- 
stead of tens. Safe as the bank, Tony, or 
as the Guaxaras ! I say, my boy, what a 
pot of money you must be making out of 
that little concern ! Sly, very sly of you to 
keep it all to yourself. If you believe me, 
Punter," he added, turning to his friend 
with a quiet wink, " if you believe me, our 
good friend wouldn't put me up to a share 
or two the other day without a premium — 
five per cent, the beggar wanted — sly 
dog!" 

" It's all his kindness of heart. Straw ; it 
doesn't do for poor devils like us to be 
going in for Silver Mines and ten per cent. 
If anything was to happen, you know, we 
should be doubled up like one o'clock. 
Bless you, he knew that well enough — it's 
all his kindness of heart ; and by-the-bye, 
there was a word or two in the city yester- 
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day about something smoky in the Mining 
list." 

"Something smoky?" fiercely exclaimed 
Antony ; " it's a lie and nothing but a lie, 
whoever said it, about the Guaxaras. I 
know I had my last quarter's ten per cent. 
as right as a trivet ; so none of your nasty 
joking, Punter." 

"By jingo," replied that gentleman, "I'm 
not joking. All I can say is that I met 
Grubby in Finch Lane yesterday, and I 
thought he was looking awfully down in 
the mouth. He and I, you know, are old 
chums, and have been ever since the Slate- 
pencil Company went off the hooks." 

" ' Ah, Grubby,' said I, ' how are you, 
old fellow — anything up ?' 

" * Well, Punter, I don't mind telling you 
as a friend, in strict confidence — ^you haven't 
done anything in * Guaxaras,' have you?' 

" ' Not a cent,' said I. 
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"*Well,' replied Grubby, 'don't touch 
them, that's all; unless it's to sell out.' " 

''And / say again," interrupted Antony 
Hastings, fiercely, and more angrily than 
ever, "it's all a pack of lies, and nothing 
else, too. Where is to-day's paper. Has 
any fellow seen it ?" 

No fellow had seen it, as it happened, 
having been too busy all day. 

Here the host rang the bell furiously, 
and said to the servant who answered it — 
" Go out, Morgan, and get me one of the 
evening papers — any one — and don't loiter. 
Let it be here in five minutes." 

Those five minutes were about the longest 
Antony Hastings ever remembered to have 
spent since his school days. But they 
ended at last; and the evening paper was 
brought in by the breathless servant, and 
laid on the table. 

" Now, Punter," said the master of the 
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house, still angry and still incredulous^ 
" find out this smoky article, if you can, 
about the Guaxaras. Til bet you five to 
two there is no such thing in the paper.'' 

"My dear Tony," replies the artful 
Punted " I redly e«.-. afford to be^ «.d I 
don't like to take a fellow's money when 
he's down in the mouth already." 

" Confound it, Punter— don't talk about 
afibrding; say you're afraid at once. I'm 
not down yet. Five to two !" 

" Well, if you insist on it, Tony, so be 
it. Half-crowns or sovs. — which is it to 
be?" 

" Shiners, fivers, or anything you please. 
Only do be quick about it, man. Let Straw 
take the money." 

Thus adjured, Punter took up the even- 
ing paper, and slowly and deliberately 
began to search for the eventful news ; but 
column after column was searched in vain 
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and apparently there was no mention of the 
Guaxaras, good or bad. 

" Upon my conscience," says the Captain, 
"I believe you're in for it, Punter; but do 
look sharp." 

All this time, Anthony watched the pro- 
ceedings with hungry eyes that glittered 
with excitement. 

" Don't hurry him. Straw — dash it all — 
don^t hurry a man when he's down on his 
luck." 

" Don't you whistle, my boy, before you're 
out of the wood," rejoins Punter, with a 
grim and cruel dash of mirth in his voice. 
"I believe I'm safe, after all. Here you 
are ! ' Guaxaras,' and no mistake, this time." 

And then, with slow and deliberate 
malice, he began to read out the horrible 
paragraph which had carried its bitter 
message to Lindohi's Inn. 

Before, however, he had read three lijies, 
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Antony Hastings rushed forward, and 
snatched the paper from his hands, and 
cried out with an oath — 

"It's a lie, Punter; you're inventing, I 
know you are." 

And then he snatched up a candle from 
the sideboard, and brought it close to the 
paper. But as he did so his hand trembled, 
and his face grew pale with sickly fear. 
Yet still he read on, with fixed stony eyes 
fastened on the fatal words, which he looked 
at in a passion of rage and mortification. 
At last he had finished, and then almost 
speechless with fury, he gave vent to his 
undisguised anger. 

" It's an infernal plant, Punter^ and no- 
thing but a plant. I won't pay one far- 
thing, stakes or no stakes. You both 
knew it all along, and laid this rascally trap 
to catch me ! or else you're all in the boat 
with that fellow Thorn, whom I will be 
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€ven with in ten minutes, if a cab can be 
got in Barton Green. Now then, Straw, 
hand over the money." 

But in reply to all this bluster, Captain 
Straw at first made no reply whatever but 
a soft and peculiar whistle. 

'' No, no, my boy," he said at last, very 
quietly ; " ' fair play is a jewel.' The money 
was fairly staked, fairly lost, and fairly 
won. It must stand." 

"It shall not stand," was the furious 
answer, "if the law can get hold of a 
couple of sharpers, though it costs me fifty 
pounds !" 

" Bet you five to two, Tony, you're 
wrong in your law," said the cool Punter; 
^'and here's the money ready!" 

But this was more than Antony could 
bear. He rang the bell like a madman 
once more, and said to the terrified servant — 

" Stop the first cab at the gate, and then 
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bring me my hat and stick; as for you? 
two fellows, I will settle with you to-morrow 
morning, if there is a grain of law left in 
the land." 

"By all means," replied the Captain; 
" law by all means, get it as cheap as you 
can, but keep a civil tongue in your head, 
^y boy. ' Sharpers' is an actionable word, 
mind ; and I'll be hanged if I stand it, for 
one, whatever Punter may do." 

"Never mind, Straw, Tony is off his^ 
head just at present; he doesn't know what 
he's saying now. He will come to his senses 
to-morrow morning." 

But to this the host made no reply what^ 
ever, for at that moment the servant an- 
nounced the cabj and gave him his hat and 
stick. 

" Drive as hard as you can go to Barton 
Villa; Mr. Thorn's. Do you know it?" 
'' Yes, sir, ten minutes will do it." 
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And with this, away they went as fast as 
a good horse could take them. 

After his interview with Binks, the law- 
yer had gone upstairs, and was in the very 
act of tasting a cup of that super-excellent 
coffee which had been prepared for him, 
when a tremendous pull at the gate bell 
rang loudly through the house, and startled 
both the ladies into a violent exclamation 
of surprise. 

" I know who it is, Jane," said Mr. Thorn, 
quietly to his wife ; " Antony Hastings, no 
doubt. I have been expecting him all day. 
I will go down and see him at once in my 
study. He will be far too excited to show 
himself here." 

Down therefore he went, and met his 
visitor as the servant opened the door, and 
Hastings stept fiercely into the passage. 

" Is your master at home ?" 

" Yes, sir," said the quiet little Binks.. 

11—2 
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" And here he is, to answer for himself/' 
added Thorn, stepping forward to shake 
hands. " Come into my study, Mr. Hast- 
ings, you seem to be scarcely yourself, my 
friend. What's the matter?" 

'* What's the matter!" replied Antony, 
fiercely striding into the room; "a great deal's 
the matter — robbery, swindling, trickery, 
that's what is the matter, as you may pretty 
well guess, to bring me here at this time of 
night. Hang it all, Thorn, don't let us 
have any beating about the bush !" 

" Robbery and swindling are very strong 
words, Mr. Hastings, even for you. Sit 
down and compose yourself When you 
are quieted a little and can talk rationally, 
I shall be ready to hear what you have to 
say." 

"Oh! that's the line, is it? Well, then, 
I am perfectly quiet, and as ready as I ever 
shall be, to explain what 1 come for. In 
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two words, I have only just seen to-day's 
paper, and the paragraph about these in- 
fernal Guaxaras, as you knew well enough 
the moment you set eyes on me. What 
the devil does it all mean ?" 

"Mr. Hastings," replied Thorn, still very 
gravely and quietly, "you are using language 
and talking in a style that I am not used 
to, and do not allow to be addressed to me 
in my own house, or in any other place. 
I know perfectly well what is in the papers, 
though it took me as much by surprise as 
it did you, a few hours ago; but I don't 
choose to be talked to, or at, in your 
present fashion, by any man ; not even by 
the son of an old friend. So that if you 
are too angry or too excited to speak as 
one gentleman should to another, I will 
request Binks to hail another cab, and wish 
you good-night." This was a kind of ad- 
dress to which his guest was entirely un- 
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used, and brought Hastings to his senses at 
once. 

" D — ^n it all, Mr. Thorn," was his answer, 
"you need not cut up so tremendously 
rough. You can't wonder at my being 
utterly knocked down by this rascally 
business, but must make allowance for '' 

" I do make allowance, my friend, I do ; 
but before we go a step further you must 
withdraw several ugly words which in the 
heat of the moment you used just how, 
such as swindling and robbery, and then 
perhaps we may talk over this wretched 
business, but not before then." 

Thus quietly snubbed for the second 
time, Antony had nothing for it but to 
withdraw the words, and begin de novo in 
a very altered tone. " Now then. Thorn," 
he said, " what does it all mean, and is it 
true?" 

" Not a particle of doubt, unhappily, as 
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to its being all true ; and the meaning of 
it is that we have both put some good 
money into a concern which has suddenly 
turned out a dead failure, and carried our 
-cash away with it into a gulf very much 
like utter ruin." 

" But you," interrupted Hastings — " you 
yourself persuaded me to put my money 
into this, and swore it was as sound as a 
Tock !" 

" Pardon me," said the quiet lawyer, " I 
did nothing of the kind. I strongly and 
distinctly advised you and Gerald, before 
several witnesses, to be content with your 
three i)er cents, but that if you would not 
be content, there were shares in the market 
that would yield you ten per cent. But 
so strongly did I believe in those shares 
myself, that like an old fool as I was, I 
Jaid out on these wretched mines the 
savings of many years of hard work This 
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very day I have paid for my whistle to the 
tune of eight or nine thousand pounds! 
Do you think I should have ever bought 
a single share, if I had not firmly believed 
they were well worth the money ?" 

To this Antony, in spite of all his anger 
and all his bluster, could make no reply 
for a moment. 

" Yes, yes, it is all very well, Mr. 
Thorn," he muttered at last, "for rich 
fellows like you, with a long balance at 
your bankers, to dabble in these things^ 
but you have no business to take money 
from poor men like me. / cannot afibrd 
to lose a cool thousand, whatever Gerald 
may do." 

" My dear friend," replied his host, " men 
with one thousand, and men with twenty 
thousand, all fare alike. They go into it 
with their eyes open, just as I did, and 
just as you did. All that the Company 
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said was, Here are some Silver Mines that 
are paying ten per cent. : if you like you 
can buy some shares. You know the 
risk of ten per cent, as well as we do ; and 
you chose to Buy shares." 

^' But where am I to look for ray thousand 
pounds?" 

" I wish I could tell you. For to that 
very same place should I now go for eight 
times one thousand ; as a hundred or two 
other men would gladly do, who are just 
now cursing the name of the Guaxaras, 
and every director on the list." 

After this, there was in fact nothing 
more to be said, though they talked on 
for some minutes. The money was gone — 
gone past all recovery; and that was all 
that Antony Hastings got by his visit. 

But then flashed into his mind the bet 
which he had just had the incredible folly 
to make with his two sporting friends, and 
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the idle threat he had used towards them. 
He told the whole story to the lawyer, and 
anxiously questioned him as to the pos- 
sibility of recovering his money* 

" As far as any bet is lawful," was the 
only reply he got, " the money is theirs, 
and you would find it a hard matter to 
recover sixpence of it. As to the words 
* sharpers,' and ' swindling,' I strongly ad- 
vise you to be careful. Punter and Straw 
are just the very men not to be able to 
bear such words, and just the men to 
make capital out of them before Mr. Beak, 
or a jury. I strongly advise you to apologize 
to both of them, and that without delay." 

With which miserable addition to his 
troubles, Antony was fain to say good- 
night, and walk wretchedly home. Cab hire 
that night was not to be thought of for a 
moment. 




CHAPTER IX. 

THE HEWS SPREADS. 
" God made the couutry, and man made the town." 

COWPBE. 

i N one sense Mr. W. Cowper, 
! the amiable and shrewd bard 
[ of schools, tea parties, Olney 
Hymns, and Vincent Bourne's 
Latin poetry, is in the right when he 
speaks of a separate maker for town and 
country ; but he is altogether in the wrong 
when he attempts to draw a broad line of 
difference between the inhabitants of the 
two districts. The shareholders of the 
Guaxaras were pretty fairly scattered over 
England, and the bitter paragraph which 
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had roused such deadly wrath in the heart 
of Antony Hastings, the next day carried 
desolation far and wide into the country. 
Many a lonely widow and struggling 
tradesman cursed the evil day on which 
they first saw the name of " Grubby j Secre- 
tary " at the foot of the flaming prospectus 
announcing the prosperous condition and 
enormous profits of the famous Mexican 
Silver Mines. In due course on that day 
the evening paper reached Cogsford, and 
lay for some hours unheeded on the table 
of the village reading-room — a small, un- 
healthy apartment in a roadside cottage, 
smelling strongly of gas, and redolent of 
foul air and tobacco; where the rising 
young men in the Mechanics' Institute read 
the papers, and discussed the latest phase 
of radical discovery in the world of politics. 
In the evening the same print drifted on 
to the house of Tom Driver, who was a 
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liberal supporter of the reading-room, but 
had no leisure to spend on it, or on news- 
papers from it. 

Here, of course, it naturally fell into 
Gerald's hands, and awoke in him almost 
as much surprise and anger as it had done 
in the victims at Barton and in Lincoln's 
Inn. But there the likeness to his brother's 
case ends at once. 

He was grieved at the loss of money 
which he highly valued, and could not 
afford to lose; but would as soon have 
thought of accusing Thorn of foul play, as 
he would Amy herself. He was sitting 
smoking a pipe in Driver's study when 
the news reached him, and spoke of it at 
once. 

" Confound all silver mines," he suddenly 
cried out, " and all givers of ten per 
cent. !" 

'' And God bless aU fools that listen to 
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them, I suppose," said Tom. " What on 
earth have you got to do with silver 
mmes r 

Then the story \yas soon told, and 
Gerald got some smart raps over the 
knuckles for not being content with the 
serene safety of Consols. 

" Who is this Thorn they mention ?" en- 
quired Mr. Driver. 

"My friend the lawyer," says Gerald, 
" the father of the young lady of whom 
you have heard me speak, who first men- 
tioned the Guaxaras to us, and led Antony 
and me to scrape together a couple of 
thousands, and invest.'* 

'' I am sorry for that, youngster, because 
it makes it devilish awkward for you in 
Avriting to say you were a great goose 
in listening to his advice; and twenty 
times more awkward for her in know- 
ing that it was her father that helped you 
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to squander a thousand on some scoun- 
drelly getter up of sham companies in the 
city." 

" What shall I do?" says Gerald; " write 
to the old man about it, or wait till he 
writes to tell me?" 

"If he is a gentleman, and a man of 
honour," replied Driver, "which I'm in- 
clined to doubt, (now don't look fierce, my 
boy) but if he is " 

"As sure as I am here alive, at this 
moment." 

" Very well, then, I should write to him 
at once, and win his heart for ever by say- 
ing that you had seen the news, and were 
grieved to find that he had lost so much* 
As for your own thousand, it was gone, 
and you must only work all • the harder. 
His daughter will be sure to hear of 
what you say, and think none the worse 
of her generous admirer who is away in 
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the wilderness, toiling his life out for her 
sake." 

" You are right, Tom, as you always are. 
I will do it at once, and send it off to-night 
in time for the early mail that calls at 
Skegsby station. It will reach him to- 
morrow afternoon; and the walk will do 
me good." 

In a few minutes the letter was written, 
and before ten o'clock that night was 
safely deposited in the box at Skegsby 
station to be in time for the morning mail. 

By the same post which brought the 
evening paper to Cogsford, there also came 
a letter from Antony Hastings to his 
brother, which though very brief, is so 
characteristic of the man that we must 
quote it entire. 

" Barton Manor, 10 p.m. 

" My dear Gerald, 

" As I have had two battles to fight 
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to-day, as much on your side as my own — 
and both disagreeable ones — I think it 
only fair to tell you what the row has 
been about, though perhaps you may 
easily guess it. By this time I suppose 
you have seen the papers, and all about 
the Guaxaras, that rascally raining business 
. that you and Thorn were so crazy that I 
should join in. It's an awful smash, and 
the first two fellows that came to tell me 
of it were Punter and Straw, and confound 
them, they gulled me into a bet about the 
matter, and did me out of £10. No 
sooner had I done with them than I had 
to fight it out with Thorn, who, having 
lost eight or nine thousand himself, tried 
to do the grand over me, and laid all the 
mess on Grubby the secretary's back, as 
if that made it any better for me or you. 
But I gave him my mind pretty freely, 
as you may suppose, and rather surprised 
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him, I think. However, the mischief of it 
all is, my dear Gerald, that our two 
thousand is gone, and nothing can be done 
now but to get rid of the entail and sell 
a few acres, while the land will fetch a good 
price, on building leases to a man named 
Dawkins, who is building the new Terrace 
at Barton Edge. This will put us all 
straight again, as I am sure that your 
good sense will show you after a moment's 
consideration. I write in great haste to 
catch the post, knowing how anxious you 
must be. 

" Ever yours, 

" A. Hastings. 

*' P.S. Give it to Thorn hot and strong 
when you write to him." 

This reached Gerald just as he sat down 
to write to Barton ViUa, but anything hot 
or strong was precisely what he did not 
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^send to Mr. Thorn, as he still held fast to 
the advice of his friend Tom Driver. He 
had no time to say much to his brother, but 
the few lines he did write were clear and 
straightforward, and not at all to Antony's 
taste. A single paragraph will suffice to 
show the drift of his letter. 

" I am sorry for old Thorn, (as I have 
just told him,) for he can afford to lose 
eight thousand even worse than you and I 
can two. But with regard to the entail, 
I simply hold to my old opinion. Barton 
Manor ought not to go out of our family, 
and Dawkins the builder must look else- 
where for his land. I am getting on well 
with engineering here, but must now set to 
work harder than ever." 

This note reached Antony Hastings as 
he sat at breakfast, in solitary ill-temper, 
at the Manor House, still mourning over 
the loss of his money in the Guaxaras, 
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and, above all, the loss of the £10 out of 
which his choice friends Punter and Straw 
had, he believed, conspired to cheat him. 
Strangely enough, the dwarf, in this case^ 
seemed to have swallowed the giant; and 
though the loss of the thousand pounds 
filled him for a time with the utmost fury^ 
the bitterness of his anger now all seemed 
turned upon a trumpery bet, which at 
another time he would scarcely have noticed. 
Gerald's note did not improve his temper ; 
nor, an hour later, was his, amiability in- 
creased when another letter reached him^ 
of a still more unexpected and disagreeable 
kind. It was from the Captain himself, 
written in a very cool and formal tone, and 
informing Mr. Antony Hastings that his 
two friends who had been called sharpers 
and swindlers on a recent occasion, felt 
themselves grossly insulted by those words, 
and demanded a full and inamediate apology* 
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In the event of this not being complied 
with, legal proceedings would be instantly 
taken. Whatever answer Mr. Hastings 
might think proper to make to this com- 
munication, was to be addressed to Messrs. 
Ferret and Co., Solicitors, 785, Chancery 
Lane. 

Now if Antony Hastings hated anything 
more than parting with his money, it was 
having to do with the law or lawyers. He had 
indulged in several little trumpery suits in 
•connexion with Barton's Rents, and somehow 
or other always got the worst of it. Either 
the defendant turned out not to be worth 
the powder and shot of the law, or both sides 
were left to pay their costs ; somehow or other 
he was always out of pocket. The reference 
therefore to Messrs. Ferret, was the keenest 
weapon the wily Captain could have used; 
^nd Hastings once more had to confess to 
himself that he was beaten, and must give 
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way. More than that, too, he himself 
hardly knew how to frame a fit reply to 
such an epistle, so as to satisfy a lawyer, 
without advice ; and for this he must go 
to Thorn, who would possibly make him 
pay for it. Na other plan, however, seemed 
practicable, and he at last reluctantly 
liiade up his mind to consult his friend,, 
that afternoon. He would not however go 
to Lincoln's Inn, but call on him at Barton 
Villa as a friend, and fish out what infor- 
mation he could, if possible for nothing. 

Altogether it was an unhappy time for 
him. Everything seemed going wrong. 
Silver mines. Punter and Straw, the bet^ 
Messrs. Ferret, the entail, the land that 
Dawkins wanted and ofiered a high price 
for, Gerald's surly refusal to sell, and 
now having to eat humble pie again — it 
was all one long string of troubles^ 
But long or short, he had to bear them,. 
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and the process was anything but agree- 
able. 

His only consolation was a vague threat 
that some day or other he would serve out 
his friends for their sharp practice, and be 
revenged on that brother of his at Cogsford ; 
though he knew not exactly how or when. 
But he was a good hater, and could bide 
his time. That beggar, Gerald, he whis- 
pered to himself, has always managed to 
checkmate me in some way or other. Let 
him look out now, as he has chosen to sail 
in a separate boat. T suppose this fellow, 
Tom Driver, is at the bottom of the business. 
Well, he had better mind his own business. 
But at this moment Antony remembered 
he had an engagement in Barton's Rents, 
to receive some money from the Sullivan 
family, and must set out at once. Away 
therefore he went, fully determined to 
exact the very uttermost farthing. 



CHAPTER X, 




ANTONY HASTINGS SCORES ONE. 

" When it's low water, the tide must tarn." 

TouuY TuFPEB. 

I HAT did Mr. Antony say to 

you last night, papa?" inquired 

Miss Amy the next morning 

at breakfast. "1 waited for 

you for more than an hour." 

"He said many things, my dear; but 
chief among them all he grumbled and 
fussed a great deal about the Guaxaras, 
and my having led him into the scrape. 
And, of course, I was so far to blame. 
But, as I showed him, I had done no worse 
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for him than I had for myself; and if he 
groaned over one thousand, I had a much 
greater right to groan over eight or nine. 
Still, if it had not been for me, he might 
possibly never have heard of the Silver 
Mines to this day, and his money would now 
have been safe in the three per cents. So 
if he falls in your way. Amy, and wants to 
air his grievance, don't be too hard on him. 
I don't want to quarrel with the man." 

" Nor do I," replied his daughter. " He 
is always polite enough to me, though not 
at all likely to tell me of his special grie- 
vances." 

" But some men like to tell ladies of their 
troubles. So do you and mamma be sure 
to pity him if he calls, and let him feel how 
grieved we all are at his loss, though I can 
do nothing to help him out of the mess." 

With these few words of advice Mr. 
Thorn went off to Lincoln's Inn, promising 
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to be home in good time for dinner, and 
not to worry himself any further about the 
Guaxaras. 

"We shall begin economizing at once,'^ 
said his daughter, slyly, as he kissed her. 
" Mamma and I are going to walk into town, 
and come back in a cheap omnibus, after 
all our shopping. And the only fish you 
will have for dinner will be a red-herring. 
This will give you a relish for your ' common 
dinner sherry.' " 

"Very good, Jane, I haven't tasted an 
^old soldier' for the last twenty years I 
think ; certainly not since the days of our 
lodgings in Camden Town. Let us have 
one by all means." 

"My dear John," said his wife, "you 
shall have nothing of the kind. I am not 
going shopping at all to-day, and you will 
have a proper pair of soles for dinner. I'm 
not going to have you laid up with indiges- 
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tion for a week. You are quite troublesome 
enough already. Amy is getting very 
saucy indeed." 

A good night's rest had done much for 
all the party, and after looking at the black 
side of affairs on the previous evening, now 
they began to glance at the other side of 
the hedge, and to see that the sun was still 
shining. They had fully talked over the 
worst aspect of things, and found that now 
the money was all paid in at the bank, 
one main trouble was over. 

When Mr. Thorn was fairly gone, both 
the ladies had recourse to the most unfail- 
ing of all resources, needles and thready 
which afford at once employment to eyes, 
mind, and fingers, and yet offer not the 
slightest impediment to that uninterrupted 
flow of small talk, without which the femi- 
nine ideal of happiness is incomplete. They 
were, as usual, in the little back drawing- 
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room, and looking out on the shady flower- 
garden. 

For upwards of three minutes a profound 
silence reigned, to be regarded as the lull 
before the storm, or the quiet before the 
earthquake, and then the flood of waters 
began to ooze out. How by slow degrees 
the stream increased in volume and in ex- 
tent; how it rose and fell, and finally wan- 
dered away into domains utterly beyond 
their first starting-place, we have no space 
to tell. All that need be said is, that it 
took in all the occurrences of the previous 
evening; all the whole concerns of the 
Guaxaras, and Grubby the secretary; 
the losses of the shareholders, the special 
losses of Mr. Thorn, and of the two brothers, 
the case of Mr. Binks as well as that of old 
Sally. 

"Your father," said Mrs. Thorn, "saw 
Binks last night, I know ; and had a most 
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satisfactory interview with him, though I 
am afraid that Mr. Antony was rather 
angry." 

" Satisfactory with Binks? Well, I should 
think SO, mamma! Very few directors 
would have treated him as he has been 
treated here. As for young Hastings, of 
course he musf have been rather peppery, 
and inclined to be angry, or he would not 
have been himself." 

"Quite so, my dear; the young man, 
you see, has lost his thousand pounds, and 
of course feels it smartly." 

" No doubt J but the people I pity most 
are the old folks, who, after working hard 
all their lives, have lost all their little 
earnings— old servants, and little trades- 
men. By-the-bye, there is a ring at the 
gate now from some of the tradespeople, 
and that reminds me of what a host of peo- 
ple we had here yesterday, just calling to 
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find out what they could about the report 
in the newspapers. There will be double 
the number to-day ; all coming to hope that 
you are pretty well after the sad calamity 
for poor dear Mr. Thorn. Now, shall I tell 
you how to escape all this nuisance?" 

" My dear child, we cannot escape it." 

" Listen. Go upstairs at once, put on 
your bonnet and shawl, and walk across 
Barton Green to old Miss Satchell's. Tell 
her that you are come over to have a good 
gossip, and have brought your knitting. 
In this way you will have to bear only one 
tongue instead of half-a-dozen, and eflFectu- 
ally stop her from coming here for the next 
week. She will have more than she can 
do to retail the news for days." 

" And leave you, Amy, to endure the 
long string of pestering visitors alone?" 

'^ No, no, mamma, I have a whole heap 
of things to do as soon as you are gone; 
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accounts to make out for the Clothing 
Club and Soup Kitchen, a good piece of 
gardening, and my District to look into 
for an hour, as I promised St. Patrick that 
I would to-day. So that you see I shall 
partly escape the Philistines, and be ready 
for you when you come home to lunch — if 
you do come." 

Mrs. Thorn therefore set out at once for 
Barton Green, in good time to escape the 
threatened inroad of visitors ; leaving Amy 
to meet the enemy as she best could. 

But no sooner was the coast clear than 
Miss Amy Thorn sat down in a huge easy- 
chair, and began to ponder over some 
knotty point which apparently went far 
beyond parish accounts, gardening, and 
Sarah Satchell, in abstruseness and impor- 
tance. At all events it took five minutes 
to solve. Presently she rose up with a 
brighter look on her face, set to work for a 
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short time at a little desk in the corner, 
made up her books, and then, with a pair 
of thick gloves in her hand, went into the 
back garden. 

" Binks," she said, as she met him on the 
stairs, " if any one calls, say I am out. I 
shall be in the garden for a short time, and 
then I am going into my District." 

The twenty minutes in the garden were 
soon over, and then Miss Amy passed out 
by the front gate, and walked briskly away 
towards town; hailing the first cab that 
passed, and bidding the man drive to a 
certain well-known bank in the Strand, and 
wait. There she sent in her card to the 
manager, saw him in his private room, 
had some quiet talk with him, transacted 
her business, and was driven back to the 
corner of the street leading into Barton's 
Rents. It was a dingy, dismal street ; and 
No. 16 was about the dingiest of many 
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other dismal tenements. But she seemed 
to know both street and houses well, and 
walked on as calmly as if in her own 
drawing-room. 

Passing through a dark passage, she went 
up a narrow, grimy, staircase and knocked 
at the third door on the second landing. 

" Come in," said an old and querulous 
voice; and in she went. The room was 
small, but scrupulously clean ; the furniture 
scanty, but all well scoured and tidily 
arranged. In one corner was a small bed, 
covered with a rough striped blanket, and 
on the round table in the middle of the 
room a pennjrworth of watercresses set out 
in a basin of clear water, and doing duty 
for a bunch of flowers. In the corner by 
the fireplace, sat an old woman with white 
hair, propped up with a pillow in a tall 
easy chair of straw and wicker. She had 
been trying to read a verse or two of a 
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book in front of her, and fallen asleep, 
starting up as her visitor entered. 

" Welly Sally, how are you to-day ?" 

" Only poorly, ma'am ; I thought it was 
pretty nigh all over with me this mornin', 
my breath was so bad and come so short; 
and, if you believe me, ma'am, I haven't 
cleaned out my room and put myself to 
rights since Sunday. If anything had a 
happened to me, I says to myself, they'd a 
said, * What a lazy old creetur she was.' " 

" Nonsense, Sally, nonsense. The whole 
place is looking as clean as a new pin ; and 
as for yourself, you would do very well to 
be let out as a model old woman, in that 
white cap and your tall chair — to say 
nothing of poor Ginger there, in his usual 
corner." 

" Well, ma'am, as to Ginger, I must say 
that he do bebave hisself uncommon for a 
cat of his age as has bin used to rampage 
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about the fields and gardin. Here he is, 
a-shut up from one end of the week to the 
other — no tearin' about at nights now, 
and no screedgin' on the tiles; and a 
penn'orth a week is all he ates. For he 
ain't got the stommick for his vittels now 
as he once had; we're both of us pretty 
nio:h worn out now. But he was master's 
cat, you see, and I couldn't bide his bein' 
left there among strangers. So here he 
''as bin ever since." 

" And very good of you, too, Sally, to 
look after Ginger when he hadn't got a 
friend left. He had a bad time of it, I 
suppose, while his master was alive." 

"Well, m'm, you see master didn't 
waste no money on vittels at the Manor 
House for cats nor Christians, but he was 
good, for all that, to them that belonged 
to the place, you see ; and Ginger, he was 
a cat what got his own livin' out in the 
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gardin and the fields, and didn't trouble 
nobody. And Mr. Antony, m'm, he offen 
cums in to see me, and always asks for 
Ginsrer, he does, and he's erot a kind heart, 
he has. Not that he gives money, that, 
you 'See, is agin his natur to give, and it 
runs from father to son like; but he's 
werry good, and always has a kind word. 
Bless you, m'm, I sees him 'most every 
week, and he always inquires about the 
Silver Mines, and have I got my money 
quite reg'lar T 

" But how did he know, Sally, that your 
money was in the Silver Mines ?" 

" Why that, you see, m'm, he found out 
directly. ' Sally,' says he, * I've put a 
thousand pounds in the Jacksaras, and 
so has Mr. Gerald, and the best thing 
you can do is to put your five hundred in 
the same ship.' * So I would,' says I, ' only 
they're in it already : Mr. Thorn has got 
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'em in for me, and I'm to draw pretty near 
a pound a week/ " 

"Well, now, Sally," said her visitor, "I 
have come to tell you something about 
these Jacksaras, as you call them; the 
mines have stopped working, so I thought 
that your money had better come out, 
and I have put it all into a bank for you, 
where it will bring you in just the same 
every week, and if you want to draw it out, 
all you need do is to tell me ; as I keep 
my money in the same place. I will see 
that it comes to you regularly eveiy month, 
or week, as you like best." 

" My dear Miss," replied the old -w^oman, 
" I can't spend a pound a week, not if I 
tried; and I knows I'm safe as long as my 
money is in your hands. It can't be for 
long neither. I'm a failin' every day like. 
What with the rheumatics, and the dioeria, 
and the shortness o' breath, it can't last 
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long. And I wonders sometimes whether 
me or Ginger will go fust. But it's me, 
I thinks ; for he takes more vittels than I 
does* What with fruit ain't good for the 
cholera, says one, and tea ain't good, and 
fish ain't good; and you mustn't take too 
much meat, and beer is bad for the insides, 
and Old Tom is pison, you see, m'm, there 
ain't much left in the shape of vittels and 
drink I" . 

"Failing, Sally? no, no, not you, as far 
as I can see. So don't get gloomy. You 
have got a comfortable roof over your head, 
and money in your pocket, and the Good 
Book, I see, open on your table — ^the 
truest friend of all !" 

" Ah ! there you're in the right. Miss," 
replies Sally. " I haven't a served Him all 
these seventy years for nothin', that He's 
a going to cast me off now, or I'm a going 
to forget Him, just as I gets to the end 
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of the dark way. I been a trying to climb 
Jacob's ladder all these years, and some- 
how I hope I shaU get to the top at 
last." 

" No, no, Sally there is no doubt there ; 
no chance of His failing; so trust to Him 
when the way gets dark and the road 
rough, as I have said to you many a time." 

*'So you have, my dear," replied the 
old woman, " and it's very good a comin^ to 
see a poor lone old cretur like me; and 
so I tells Mr. Antony every time he 
comes, though I did nuss 'im when he 
warn't but three months old. And, Miss 
Amy, if I might make so bold as to say 
it, he worships the very ground you tread 
on, that he does." 

"Me, Sally?" answers the young lady; 
"there you must be all in the wrong, so 
good-bye. I shall not listen to any more 
such stories." 
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** Well, Miss, it's true, all the same. But 
good-bye, and thank you kindly for comin', 
and all the news about the Jacksaras. 
And it won't be for long; I gets weaker 
every day, me and Ginger, both of us." 

It was past lunch time when Amy got 
back to Barton Villa, but Mrs. Thorn 
was also late, so that affairs went well, 
and each lady recounted her morning's 
adventures as that pleasant meal pro- 
gressed, though not a word was said of 
Amy's visit to the banker's. Later in the 
day, however, a fresh stream of visitors 
began to arrive, and among them came 
Antony Hastings, about an hour before 
dinner. He knew that the lawyer would 
certainly be in town, but still hoped to do 
something towards his mission among the 
ladies, before Mr Thorn appeared. 

'' I know that your master is not in, 
Binks," he said to that demure personage ; 
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"but I will wait for him, if you 
please." 

" Mrs. Thorn and Miss Amy are in the 
garding, sir, a talking with a lady as 
called; will you join 'em, sir, or go up- 
stairs ?" 

" Thank you, Binks, if you will tell Mrs. 
Thorn I am here, I will go up stairs. I 
know my way." 

Laying aside his hat and stick in the 
hall, he -went upstairs, and in passing to 
the drawing-room door, saw a pile of five 
or six letters lying on the sideboard, and 
all addressed to J. Thorn, Esq. By the 
merest accident he glanced at them as 
they lay there, and instantly caught sight 
of one, the handwriting of which at once 
arrested his attention. It was Gerald's. 

What motive suddenly induced him to 
give it more than a moment's notice, he 
could never tell. But some sudden temp- 
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tation seized him to take up the letter, and 
thrust it into his pocket. The next 
moment he had torn it open, and was alone 
in the drawing-room, reading words never 
meant to meet his eye. The words were 
few, and of no great importance, and yet 
he devoured them with intense eagerness. 
In his whole life he had never done such a 
thing as open another man's letter; he 
knew and felt that it was an atrocious and 
dishonourable thing. And yet now, he 
had done it suddenly, though he hardly 
knew why. He had no time even to think 
of what he had done, or how best to 
conceal his crime, before he heard voices 
in the house. There was not even time in 
fact to read all the words the letter con- 
tained. 

But he had read enough to assure him- 
self that the words, if they reached their 
destination, would certainly bear fruit — 
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fruit that must interfere with his own 
plans. The next step was to convince 
himself that he was justified in what he 
was doing; and in this, the lying spirit of 
cunning who tempted him did his best to 
help. But like all such help, it was paid 
in the Devil's own coin, and smacked of 
baseness as he touched it. Antony 
Hastings felt and knew that it was a 
paltry, mean, trick, and for a moment was 
tempted to fold the letter up again, and 
even then leave it to take its chance on 
the sideboard. But a glimpse of his own 
pale face and haggard looks in the glass 
over the mantelpiece utterly staggered 
him, as he hastily thrust the paper into his 
pocket, and the ladies came upstairs and 
welcomed him very heartily, and with 
those quiet and delicate little attentions 
which well-bred women know so well how 
to show. They saw that he was not at 
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€ase, and knowing, as they supposed, all 
the facts of the case, did their best to 
amuse and cheer him, and by degrees they 
succeeded. Their guest grew to be more like 
himself, told them of his terrible losses, and 
€ven alluded to the pain which he was sure 
Mr. Thorn had felt in having first induced 
him and Gerald to dabble in mining shares. 
*^ Gerald, you see," he said at last, " is 
such a terribly impetuous feUow, and goes 
in for everything so tremendously, that 
>vhen he heard of the Guaxaras, at first he 
thought he was to make a fortune forth- 
with. And now he seems to take it all as 
calmly as if a thousand pounds were a 
mere trifle. He is fairly crazy about his 
engineering, and the perfections of his old 
friend Tom Driver, and in love with the 
whole place." 

"There is a Miss Driver in the case, of 
coui'se," suggested Mrs. Thorn. 
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"No," replied Antony, "there are but 
two children, of seven or eight, as well as 
I recollect, but some fair lady is clearly in 
the case, judging by his letter, and though 
Gerald doesn't mention her name, he is 
plainly in for it, I can see. Some one of 
his old loves I imagine, for he was a 
desperate hand for falling in love in the 
old school days, and might easily pick and 
choose among the rival beauties now." 

" Is there any special one V^ inquires the 
younger lady. 

" I should fancy so, from the tone of his 
note. By the bye, he sends a message to 
Mr. Thorn, and to his old friends at 
Barton Villa, hoping they are all well, and 
will survive their losses as well as he has. 
He must be making money, I guess, by his 
work for Tom Driver, who is pocketing a 
fine income. But I am the most unlucky 
beggar under the sun, and no sooner is the 
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thousand pounds gone than two of my 
friends wheedle me into a bet over the 
matter, put me into a regular pet, make 
me use some strong language, and then 
send me a lawyer's letter for defamation." 

Whereupon both the ladies pitied him 
exceedingly, and were sure that Mr. Thorn, 
when he arrived, would be able to deal 
with the matter and get him out of this 
fresh trouble, if good advice could do it. 

"It was for this very reason," replied 
Antony, " that I came to bother him again 
so soon." 

Then the talk wandered away to a score 
of other topics, and Mr. Hastings got no 
small praise for going to see old Sally, as 
Amy said she had found out by mere 
chance in chatting with her that very 
morning. In the midst of this talk, in 
came the lawyer himself. 

'* Here, papa," said Amy, " here is Mr. 
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Hastings waiting to be delivered out of 
the hands of the two great Captains, Pun- 
ter and Straw !" 

" Come • downstairs into my dressing- 
room, Hastings, while I wash my hands, 
and tell me all your troubles ; unless you 
will stay to dinner?" 

No, he wouldn't stay to dinner; but 
he would tell all his troubles in five 
minutes. 

So down they went. 

" Messrs. Ferret," said the lawyer, after 
hearing all the case, "are very trouble- 
some people to have anything to do with; 
they live on such cases as yours. There 
is nothing for it now but to write a humble 
apology, which you must leave entirely 
to me. I will take care that all shall be 
said that is positively necessary — that a 
gentleman ought to say — and no loophole 
left for Ferret to fasten on. Their object 
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is money; and you had better have to 
pay me a guinea or two than £50 to Pun- 
ter and Straw, to say nothing of costs." 

This it was impossible to deny, and to 
this therefore Mr. Antony Hastings was 
at kst forced to agree, though the whole 
process of apologizing to such fellows was 
gall and wormwood to him. 

" I shall have to say," added Thorn, 
*' that you are convinced of your entire 
mistake, deeply regret having used such 
words as you applied to these gentlemen, 
and entirely withdraw them. And of 
course you will have to pay Ferret's costs. 
Good-bye, Hastings. Come and see us 
again, soon. It's a lucky job for you, get- 
ting rid of these impostors so easily." 

There was no other way of escape for 
him, and Antony therefore agreed to all 
that his friend advised with as good a grace 
as he could muster ; but still inwardly 
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protesting against any further expenditure, 
and once more cursing the day when he 
first heard of the Silver Mines of Guaxara. 

But on the whole, as he walked home 
to Barton Villa, he felt that he had done 
s, good day's work, and, to use his own 
phraseology, "scored one" for Antony 
Hastings. He had never known either 
Mrs. Thorn or her daughter so positively 
friendly ; never had so many kind things 
said to him, or found Miss Amy so amiable 
or so charming as she seemied that day. 

"By Jove," he whispered to himself, "what 
a wife she would make ! and old Thorn- 
he must have made a mint of money to be 
able to bear the loss of his eight or nine 
thousand so easily, and would no doubt 
give his daughter a handsome dowry. I 
always said she should be my wife, and 
upon my soul I might do worse. It will 
be stealing a march upon Gerald, but all 
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is fair in love and war ; and so, as Thorn 
said, it's lucky I have got rid of those two 
impostors, Punter and Straw.'* 

Such were the thoughts which for many 
a long day after this lay germinating in 
his mind, and issued at last in a clear 
determination that no time was to be lost. 
" She shall be my wife," he said ; " and from 
this day forth I will set myself to win 
her." 

As he was dressing that night for his 
own solitary dinner, Gerald's note to 
Thorn feU upon the floor. He had for- 
gotten it ; but now flashed on him all the 
shame and falseness of what he had done 
with double bitterness. And the worst of 
it was that he had gained nothing by his 
treachery; while, if ever discovered, it 
would ruin him in the eyes of both father 
and daughter. He had been a fool as well 
as a knave; and he felt it was so. His 
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first impulse was to burn the liote. On 
second thoughts, however, he dropped it 
into a drawer of his writing desk. Some 
day, he said, I will show it to Gerald him- 
self, and tell him what a fool I was.'* 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE GAME PROOBESSES. 



" Not all at once, bat step by Btep, the way 
In iron to safeBt, BureHt life." 



I KONTHS passed away, and life 
went on much as usual at 
Barton Manor House, and at 
the Villa ; except that Punter 
and Straw had been utterly dethroned, and 
pigeon slaughtering was at a discount at 
the former; while at the latter Mr. Antony 
Hastings was a frequent and welcome 
guest. He had no great skill at music 
himsetf, but was a good listener, and knew 
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good music from bad. He always had an 
abundant store of small talk for Mrs. Thorn : 
the latest news about the Holborn murder ; 
the most certain statistics about the scarlet 
fever, or whatever epidemic happened to 
be raging. For Mr. Thorn's express com- 
fort he had learned to play backgammon, 
to applaud his best stories, and to ask his 
advice on every subject under the sun. 

For his daughter. Miss Amy, the Lord 
of the Manor professed the quietest and 
truest admiration; never concealing it, but 
never obtruding it at the wrong time. 
He was glad to play chess and to be beaten, 
glad to execute small commissions in town, 
glad to get books from Mudie's, glad to go 
into the district and visit some of the worst 
of the male cases which St. Patrick him- 
self had found out, and recommended to 
the notice of Miss Amy Thorn. In short, 
he began to be very useful and popular 
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at Barton Villa, and few were the days 
in every week in which he did not find 
himself there on some errand or other. 
Gradually, too, his better nature, which 
Punter and Straw had for a time partially 
debased, began to reassert itself. Inter- 
course with higher and more refined 
natures than his own began to bear its 
inevitable fruit. He really became more 
refined in thought, speech, and manner; 
and his former manner of life grew more 
distasteful to himself as it grew more 
remote. And, so, the months passed away. 
" I wonder," said Amy one day to him, as 
they sat chatting in the drawing-room with 
Mrs. Thorn before dinner, " I wonder how 
the killing of pigeons in cold blood could 
ever have amused you, or been tolerated 
for a single day. It seems to me worthless, 
cruel, and defenceless as a pastime, and no 
great proof of skill. Any poor raw cockney 
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might shoot down a tame bird rising out of 
a trap, without more than a grain of science 
or skiU." 

" It is not quite so easy as you suppose, 
Miss Amy," replies the ex-sportsman; "but 
further than that, I have not much to say 
in its behalf. It's a part of man's fallen 
nature, so says Mr. Dunster, to love shoot- 
ing, the killing of some living thing : a bit 
of savagery that education has not eradi- 
cated ; and then comes a propensity to bet, 
the love of gain, a wish to gain a few 
shillings, or guineas, as the case may be, by 
B's ignorance or want of skill ; and if B be 
not easily vanquished, then an equal readi- 
ness to despoil C, or D, or any other letter 
of the alphabet. I, for one, honestly con- 
fess that I have a sort of sneaking fondness 
for this spoiling of the Philistines still. 
Punter and Straw have taught me a lesson, 
I grant, but there may be, I think, men as 
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good as they, without any of their vulgarity,^ 
and with all their skill." 

" You like being cruel then, or tolerate 
cruelty if it can be made profitable — win 
so many guineas for you, or so many silver 
cups?" 

'^ That's a hard way of putting it, Misa 
Amy." 

"Upon my life," said the lawyer, wha 
had dropt in unnoticed, and heard the last 
sentence, '4t seems to me a very fair way 
of putting it. One half of these poor cold- 
blooded brutes who slaughter and maim 
tame pigeons at Hornsey,never smelt powder 
fired in anger, and would dread to smell it; 
go into hysterics at the sight of a tiger, and 
run away from an angry bullock in a mea- 
dow, much less a buffalo on the prairie. 
And yet, to judge by newspaper reports,^ 
one would fancy they were true heroes, de- 
serving of the biggest type, on a par with 
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men in the lifeboat, and worthy of the 
Albert medal !" 

"For my part," said Mrs. Thorn, "I 
think you are both very hard on Mr. An- 
tony, and he is very good-natured to bear 
all your chaffing. There always have been 
sparrow-shooters and pigeon-shooters, ever 
since I can remember ; and I suppose that 
there always will be, as long as money can 
be made by the sport." 

" Yes, yes, my dear Jane," says the law- 
yer, " that is all true enough in its way ; 
but in this case there is no real sport what- 
ever, and the men who gain the guineas 
are most of them in no want of money at 
all." 

'' That is not true of me, Thorn, anyhow,'^ 
replied Antony. " I am in want of guineas, 
and can find out no way of making them, 
unless I go in for more Guaxaras, or some 
other one of Grubby's pet schemes." 
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"At all events," says Amy, '^ take to sell- 
ing fusees, or try an agency for an insurance 
company, or stone-breaking, or any other 
gentlemanly employment, before you come 
down to pluck pigeons at Homsey or 
Kingston-on-Thames." 

"It is only for you to speak," replies 
Antony, " and I never shoot a pigeon again ; 
your good opinion is not to be weighed 
against guineas, or silver mugs !" 

"After which gallant speech," said the 
host, "we had better go down to dinner, 
for I hear the second bell, and I am not 
going to wait any longer for St. Patrick. 
Binks," he added, to the servant who just 
then entered, "if Mr. Dunster should come 
in, bring him down to the dining-room at 
once." 

But at this mpment the curate himself ar- 
rived, and all went down to dinner together, 
after abusing his reverence for being late. 
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''Your mention of the 'silver mugs/ 
just now," said the lawyer to Antony, as 
they sat down, '^ reminded me of a good 
story, which is too good not to be true, 
though it has nothing whatever to do with 
the ' bloodthirsty' pigeons. The cither day, 
the members of a Volunteer regiment de- 
termined to present their Colonel with a 
silver vase, in token of his arduous labours 
and their intense gratitude. The Major was 
chosen to make the presentation, and at the 
same time to celebrate the event with a neat 
speech. The whole corps was drawn up in 
battle array, and in the open space on the 
parade-ground was a tent, over the lofty top 
of which floated the royal banner ; the sacred 
vase reposing on a table within, shrined in 
clouds of silver paper. The colours of the 
regiment shone brightly from a grand stand 
of clustered rifles on the green, and from 
the bonnets and gay dresses of the assembled 
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wives and sweethearts, who had crowded to 
. do honour to the occasion. 

^' At last came the solemn moment. The 
ColoneL who had been on horseback in- 
spectiug the line and pronouncing it fault- 
less, dismounted from his charger, and stood 
opposite the tent door, waiting the ap- 
proach of the other actor. The silence 
grew more intense, and eight hundred eyes 
were fastened on the Major, a little, short, 
perspiring, podgy Devonshire man, who, 
having carefully prepared an elaborate 
speech for the occasion, suddenly forgot 
every word of it. Forth from the tent he 
came, however, bearing in his hand the 
votive offering, and bowing gallantly to the 
assembled spectators. Then taking off his 
hat again to the Colonel — a tall, thin, 
ramrod of a man from Lincolnshire — he 
presented his offering, and after a terrible 
pause slowly stammered out — 
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" ' Kurnel — hem — kurnel — here, kumel — 
here's the mugg !' 

" To which the gallant Colonel, equally 
eloquent and equally unable to express his 
feelings, replied— 

" ' Oh ! this is the moog, is it, Major !' 
and then he came to a full stop." 

" Bravo, me dear sir," said the curate ; 
"the coolness with which you quote Joe 
Miller is beyond all praise. But the story, 
though it's as old as the hills, is a good 
one, and if ye'd only had an Irishman 
for a major, then ye'd have had a speech 
and no mistake that would have roused 
the heart of the * kurnel,' and made 
every Volunteer equal to any three French- 
men for weeks. I remember. Miss Amy, 
a story I once heard of Curran, at Trinity 
College, Dublin " 

"No, no, Dunster," interrupted the 
lawyer, "now don't give us that sacred 
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legend over again, but go on with your 
fish, man, quietly ; have a glass of sherry 
with me, and then tell us how in the world 
you managed to get that prize-fighting, 
drunken scoundrel, Tom Sullivan, to church 
last Sunday morning at St. Patrick's." 

"That's no legend, anyhow," replied 
Dunster, " though upon my life it's mighty 
rude of you to interrupt a man in the way 
ye do. However, I'll tell you. Miss Amy, 
how I got that ruffian to church. He's the 
biggest drunkard and idler in the whole 
parish, ye see — to say nothing of his prize- 
fighting; and next door to him lives the 
old blind woman, Biddy McCarthy, that I 
have been trying to get and come and say 
her prayers at church for years and years 
past — all to no purpose, for want of a guide. 
So in I went to Tom. 'Tom,' said I, 
' Biddy here next door is dying for want of 
a guide to bring her safe up to church of 
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a Sunday morning; and there's not a soul 
near that I can ask but your own self. It 
seems to me, Tom, that ye're the very man 
to do it for her; and it's only a kind 
neighbourly thing ye'd be doitig, after all. 
And it's you,' said I, * that know the way 
to the church door well enough ; (the 
scoundrel hadn't been inside the door for 
a dozen years!) and all I ask is that you 
would bring her safe down to the east end.' 

" ' Ah, thin. Minister !" replies Mr. Sul- 
livan, 'sure all the boys will be on the 
watch for me anent the church gates, and 
I shall not have an hour's pace from the 
blackguards, when they see me a-convoying 
poor old. Biddy down to her place among 
the godly.' 

'^'WeU, Tom,' said I, Hhis is the first 
time I ever heard that you were afraid of 
any single arm, or any half-dozen arms in 
this parish.' 
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" ' Me afraid?' roars out Tom ; ' who says 
that I'm afraid? Why, skewer me if I 
wouldn't take any four of 'em you like to 
bring !' 

"'Exactly so,' said I. * There's not a 
man in the parish that dares to lift his 
finger or say a word to you, or any friend 
that you like to show down the road. 
Biddy would be quite safe under your 
care.' 

"And so, me dear Miss Amy, the end 
of it was, that for the last three Sundays 
morning and evening, this drunken prize- 
fighter convoyed the old blind woman 
safely down to her journey's end; and last 
Sunday he actually dropped into the church 
himself, and sat down as quiet as a lamb 
among the old people, in the free seats 
under the gallery." 

"A very merciful and wise arrange- 
ment," says Miss Amy, "where he can 
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4 

neither see nor hear anything bat the back 
of Jawkins the beadle, or the banging of 
the green-baize doors that cut him off from 
the pit-stalls in front. Mr. Dunster, how 
much longer are we poor laity to groan 
under this dreadful tyranny of high 
pews and galleries, with barely room to 
stand and no room to kneel; and all the 
old people who dare to come to church 
crammed away like so many herrings in a 
barrel, in any hole or corner not used for 
worn-out hassocks and paralytic settles?'' 

" Me dear young lady, you fairly take 
away my breath with these terrible and 
appalling pictures." 

" Quite right too," interrupts Tony, "quite 
right, Dunster, that you should be some- 
times put to the torture in this way. What 
does Tickler say of such heartless tyranny 
over the lower classes?'' 

''How many prizefighters in a century 
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act as guides to blind women," added 
Amy, " on their way to cliurch ; and out 
of these what fraction belong to the family 
ofO'TooleP' 

" As neat and pretty a little question in 
algebra," said the lawyer, " as Tickler him- 
self could desire." 

" Very well,'' answered the curate, with 
a hearty laugh, "very well, Mr. Antony 
Hastings, I will be revenged on you yet. 
Your brother Gerald would never have 
treated his spiritual adviser in this way. 
By-the-bye, how is he? It seems to be 
years and years since I heard a word of 
him." 

" Down in his old quarters at Cogsford, 
replied Antony, "working away like a 
dragon at en^neering, winning golden 
opinions among all his friends, especially 
the ladies." 

*' No wonder that he is such a favourite 
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with them," replies Mrs. Thorn, "I con- 
sider Mr. Gerald one of the pleasantest and 
politest young men that ever came into 
this house, and I can never forget what he 
did for us all on the night of the fire. 
Can you, Amy?" 

"He saved my life," she answered, 
"beyond all doubt, and for this I have 
tried to thank him again and again. But 
he seems to have given us all up now, and 
I never hear anything of him." 

" Nothing, nothing," replies Antony j 
" he scarcely ever writes to me now, and 
when he does, it is with a pair of com- 
passes in one hand and a theodolite in the 
other. Tom Driver, new Rails, Bridges, 
and Canals, from one end of the year to the 
other, unless it is to talk of some wonder- 
ful painting fellow that he has picked up 
in his travels, an American genius, with a 
talent for everything but staying at home 

15— ij 
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and making his fortune in New York ; or 
his charming daughter Grace Clifford, the 
fame of whose beauty has reached beyond 
Lincoln, and " 

" Grace Clifford ! what a charming name," 
interrupts Miss Amy ; " do let us hear more 
of her, Mr. Antony. Your brother was a 
very old friend of mine, remember, and his 
good fortune is always pleasant to hear of. 
What is the young lady like ?" 

"Venus," said Hastings gaily, "Venus, 
and all the Graces, I imagine, from Gerald's 
description; and he deserves her too; he 
is a good fellow, is Gerald. But you know 
his turn for poetry of old, and now he is 
more full of * loves and doves,' ^ eyes and 
sighs,' than ever. And the father seems 
to be as great a phoenix as the daughter, a 
brilliant artist, a man of the world, a phi- 
losopher, and, I believe, a republican. I 
think of running down to see him some day." 
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" When you do," says the young lady, 
obeying a signal from her mother, and 
rising as she spoke, ^'pray give Mr, 
Gerald my very best wishes," 

After which, the ladies went upstairs, 
and Mr. Thorn ordered up a fresh bottle 
of claret. 

For some minuter silence reigned in the 
drawing-room, then they talked of poor 
people in the free seats, St. Patrick's in- 
genious device for getting Sullivan to 
church, Old Sally, and Mr. Antony's 
goodness of heart, each avoiding the topic 
uppermost in her mind, though longing to 
speak of it. 

Only once did Mrs. Thorn cautiously ap- 
proach the forbidden ground. 

'What fickle creatures men are, my dear! 
I never should have thought it possible." 

'' It seems to me the most natural thing 
in the world, mamma." 
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But at this moment the gentlemen came 
upstairs, just as Antony was sajdng, " My 
dear friend, I have seen nothing of Punter 
for months past." 




CHAPTER Xn. 




DBIVKB AND CO, 

" StroDg as neoesuty he starts awsj I 
. Climbs Bgainat wrongs and brightens into dsj."' 
Sataqb 

1 lie, SO say moraliBts, poets, aad 
divines, is so mischieyous as 
the one which is haLf true. 
The picture which Antony had 
drawn of Grerald's life at Cogaford was 
partly true fix)m one point of view in 
letter, but wholly untrue in spirit; even 
more untrue than he himself beUeved. It 
was quite true that he was still working 
away at his profession might and main, 
that he had become very efficient, and was 
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of real service to Mr. Driver, and that he 
had made acquaintance with a Mr. Clif- 
ford and his daughter Grace, a very pretty 
and intelligent giri whose society Gerald 
had found to be very pleasant. But there 
the truth ended, as will be presently seen. 

They were sitting one evening in Tom's 
sanctum, smoking the pipe of peace after 
a long day's work, when the talk at last 
settled down in a desultory fashion on 
Gerald's future plans. 

" Well, my friend," said the elder man 
at last, " the time is now come for you to 
make up your mind about the future. 
My hands, you see, are full of work, and 
it is worth my while to pay for help, pay 
handsomely too. What say you to * Driver 
and Hastings' as the new firm?" 

" I say," replies Gerald, " that it sounds 
very well, and that I am most glad to 
accept your offer." 
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Then followed more talk, entering more 
fully into details, the issue of which was 
that a formal agreement was drawn up, 
according to which one third of the actual 
profits was '' to go to the good of the 
house, as a reserve, and one third to each 
of the partners." 

"Are you quite content with this, 
Gerald?' 

" More than content. It's just like you, 
Tom, generous beyond all that I could have 
hoped or expected." 

" So be it then, my friend ; and I shall 
be glad to have it off my mind now, as a 
settled thing. And now for a word about 
your affairs in London. How long is it 
since you wrote that letter to the lawyer 
about the Silver Mines ?" 

" More than a year, Tom." 

" And you have never had any reply at 
all?" 



i 
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"Not a word. And the letter reached 
them, as I find from more than one of Tony's 
letters." 

" Why not go up and see how the land 
Uesr 

" No, I don't care to do that until I do 
hear something from them ; or until I can 
go up to Barton Villa, and say, now I have 
made myself a name, I am able to give 
your daughter a fit home, and ready to 
spend my life in making her happy . And, 
you know, Tom, I can depend on A^. She 
is as true as steel. So far as her words 
went, there can be no doubt." 

" Yes, yes, no doubt, Grerald — 

" ' Spots in the sun, or motes in light, 
But not a shadow on mj fair one's fiune. 
Or doubt within her words.' 

But, as far as I know, she never said 
very much. Do goddesses ever say much 
to their devoted worshippers ?" 
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" Not much, profane scoffer, not much ; 
but enough to set one to work, and change 
the whole current of one's life. She never 
rejected my offer, but told me that any 
woman might be proud of it ; though it had 
come suddenly upon her, and she could not 
then answer it as I wished. She even hinted 
at some future day, when I might have won 
a place and name for myself — ^if my love 
endured so long. And though her father 
would not listen to my suit then^ he did not 
at all cut me off from hope at some future 
time, when I had secured such a home as 
his daughter ought to have." 

" It seems to me," replied Driver, " that 
papa was a very knowing old bird, and the 
goddess a very ambitious young woman — 
though not so inflammable as such charmers 
sometimes are in these days of marrying 
and giving in marriage. But if you don't 
go up to town, is there no other way of 
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letting them know how you are getting 
on?' 

" Oh ! that," says Gerald, " I do take care 
to manage. I don't write to Antony very 
often, but I always let him know what a 
fortune I am making, in spite of the Giiax- 
aras, on purpose that he may mention it 
at Barton Villa." 

"And you think he does mention it 
there? He was always a pretty good hand 
at blowing his own trumpet, you know." 

" Yes, I know that Tony will not forget 
himself; but in this case I don't see how 
my interest will clash with his for a moment. 
Before I left town, he had no end of oppor- 
tunity for playing any cards he liked, either 
to father or daughter. But he never 
seemed to have a thought in that direc- 
tion. So I am safe enough, I think, as 
far as he is concerned. By-the-bye, he talks 
of running down here for a day or two." 
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" Tell him to come, by all means," re- 
plied Mr. Driver. "It's very hard, if 
between us, we cannot get the truth out of 
him. But we must go up and see Geor- 
giana. Why, it's ten o'clock, man !" 

Such was the state of affairs when, on 
one rainy Sunday afternoon, Gerald Hast- 
ings sat down to answer a long letter from 
his old friend, Martin Glenny. 

A part of his reply will tell our story 
better than other words ; we must therefore 
look over his shoulder, and copy a paragraph 
or two as he writes. 

" So much, my friend, for the first heads 
of your despatch ; now for a word or two 
as to myself and my life here. My work 
goes on much as ever, except perhaps that 
I get through more of it in a day, and pro- 
mises to pay even better than I expected. 
My income next year will be five or six 
hundred for certain, when all expenses are 
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paid, so that I have no fear on that head 
as to the future. You ask what Mrs. Driver 
is like ? Like nothing, my friend — nothing 
in heaven above, or on earth beneath, but 
herself It woxdd take fifty letters to do 
her justice. But I gave you a glimpse or 
two of her in my last, take a scrap or two 
more now. Her curiosity, as you know, is 
insatiable. She noticed that I had a new 
book in my hand, before it had been here a 
day. 

" * I didn't know that you ever read novels, 
Mr. Hastings, and a new one too; very 
expensive things, are they not, to pur- 
chase ?' 

" ' I don't often read novels,' said I, * but 
this is by an old friend of mine, and I 
couldn't do less than order a copy.' 

" ' He ought to have sent you a copy, 
surely, if he is an old friend," says Georgy. 

" * So he would,' said I, ^but I prevented 
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his doing so, by insisting on paying for 
it myself. I like to pay for my own 
whistle.' 

"*What an odd title,' says my lady, 
taking up the first volume; * '^Without 
Hope :" what does it mean ? without hope 
of what?' 

" * Oh,' said I, * you must read the story 
for yourself. But unfortunately it's an 
immoral book, not fit for ladies and other 
moral people to read. So, at least, says a 
highly educated lady, one of the author's 
near relations. She cannot venture, she 
says, to recommend it to h^r friends.' 

"*But you, Mr. Gerald, would surely 
never be reading an improper book, I am 
convinced?' 

" ^ No,' said I, * of course not ; nor would 
you, my dear Mrs. Driver, so that I can 
now safely leave it here on the drawing- 
room table.' 



M 
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" Well, my dear friend, I left it there on 
the table for a couple of days, said nothing, 
but merely watched and waited till Minerva 
and Diana 

' In one fair form combined/ 

should think proper to express an opinion. 
The third day at dinner, 

"*0h, Mr. Hastings,' says my paragon 
of purity and propriety, 'how did you ever 
come to leave such a wicked book about, 
where any one might have picked it up? 
My dear young friend Miss Pigeon, (she 
was staying in the house), might have 
taken it up, and been actually contami- 
nated.' 

" * Good heavens !' said I, ' you don't say 
so. What a frightful book it must be. I 
have only read the first two volumes." 

" ' The first two volumes ?' says Minerva; 
' why that is far more than enough. It is 
a case of, my dear Mr. Hastings, if I must 
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mention such a word in public, a case of 
actual seduction.' 

" ' True/ said I, * such a case does occur 
in the story, but it is put in its true light 
of infamous and cowardly guilt, and as a de- 
testable crime ; the author of that crime is 
held up to execration, and punished in the 
most fearful manner at last. What more 
would you have ?' 

" ' Such frightfully indelicate things, my 
dear friend, should never even be men- 
tioned in the pages of fiction. There is no 
doubt as to the cleverness of the book, and 
that it will put many guineas into the 
author's pocket, as I hope it may do for 
any friend of yours, — especially if the 
author be that poor dear 'Blind man 
who '' 

" * But surely,' interrupted I, * surely, 
Mrs. Driver, you would never wish good- 
luck to such an immoral book? You 
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would never have read such a book your- 
self!' 

*'*No/ says Georgiana, * perhaps not 
directly immoral ;but, my dear Mr. Hastings^ 
touching on subjects which young people 
should never see even alluded to in a novel/ 

" ' No,' said I, * nor in real life, nor in 
the newspapers. If I had my way, I would 
put all such fellows as the villain of that 
story on the treadmiU for five years or so, 
and then to hard labour at Spike Island, or 
some other comfortable residence of that 
kind. But if you banish this book, what 
are you to do with the * Vicar of Wakefield,' 
*Adam Bede,' and the * Heart of Mid- 
lothian? 

" * My dear Mr. Gerald, I have long ago 
forbidden the 'Vicar of Wakefield,' (as well 
as the other two books you name) to appear 
in my house. I would not for the world 
that such a book as the * Heart of Midlo- 
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thian' should fall into my dear little 
Tommy's hands. Dear, sweet child! his 
purity of mind would be ruined for ever.' 

" * My dear Mrs. Driver/ 1 replied, rather 
hotly, I fear, * i( I ever have a son, I shall 
be thankful if his youthful mind undergo 
the risk of contamination from both these 
fearful books at the earliest possible age, 
and only trust that he may enjoy all their 
truth, purity, and goodness/ 

"So you see, my dear Glenny, a second 
cousin is not the only highly virtuous and 
immaculate critic that you have to encoun- 
ter. It is in the wilderness, after all, that 
pure charity blossoms fully out imder the 
responsibiUty of married Ufe. The naked 
legs of our pianos here are all in white 
linen trousers, with dainty frills round the 
ankles ; we dine on bosom of veal, and the 
pork butcher is requested not to use the 
word belly as applied to bacon ; and all for 
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fear lest the virgin innocence of childhood 
should be thus cruelly destroyed. 

" Meanwhile, I have read your book my- 
self, and though rather hard on Spurgeon- 
ism, and the Low Church set, and rather 
fierce everywhere about the wrongs of 
women, it is good, and true, and outspoken ; 
and will, at last, be sure to make its way 
and be heard. Not that it will ever be 
popular, my friend. No book that takes 
up the cause of the weak against the strong 
ever can be. It goes in too stoutly for one 
view of things, and treads on too many 
people's corns to be pleasant to the many. 
They will read it, and then, I am afraid, 
use strong words. But for all that, you 
are right, and have spoken out bravely, as 
dealers in fiction seldom dare to do. So 
let us have another novel from the same 
author, as soon as may be. All I say is, 
speak the truth boldly again, hit fairly, 
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but hit out. Some day, I hope we shall 
talk over the whole subject, which I now 
only glance at in this desqltory fashion. 

"I have read all you say about spiri- 
tualism, and all you sent me in print, with 
care, and during many pipes of cogitation. 
Putting aside all the cases of imposture 
which are known and frequent, all the 
cases of gross delusion and siUy weakness, 
on the part of professor or disciple, or of 
both — does your theory quite meet all the 
remaining cases? The cases, I mean, where 
beyond the utmost reach of human agency 
words are spoken, things done, and signs 
shewn (from whom, or why, or how, I know 
not) of which none but a supernatural 
explanation can be given; of these your 
pungent denunciation and merciless ridicule 
seem to take no notice. There are cases 
that seem untainted by the very faintest 
breath of suspicion — ^to which nothing that 
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you have said can fully apply. What 
about these ? 

" But here I am at the end of my second 
sheet, and long ago at the end of your 
patience. Write again soon. 

" Ever yours, 

" G. H. 

"P.S. — ^Any news of Barton Green, 
Manor, or Villa — if such ever reach you, 
will be welcome." 

Of Martin Glenny's reply to this long 
letter we will notice but a single paragraph. 
It was a closing one, and ended thus : 

" You amuse me about * Without Hope/ 
I scarcely thought it possible that two femi- 
nine minds would be ever found to fit into 
one such narrow groove. On the whole, it is 
pleasant to be * damned ' with the * Vicar of 
Wakefield.' But with regard to Nebbie and 
the whole brotherhood, my dear friend, you 
are altogether under a delusion. K nine 
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hundred and ninety quacks, or professors 
of some new legerdemain along the edges 
of the unseen world, are convicted of trans- 
parent imposture — of getting their living 
by fraud, by cunning equivocation and 
pretended communication with unseen 
things, however well-planned, ingenious, or 
adapted to the assumed wants of infatuated 
disciples — if men openly confess to having 
made tables to order, that shall spin round, 
creak, jump, or rap, as they may be re- 
quired; to having arranged electric wires 
and laid down galvanic chains behind the 
wainscot, for the express purpose of carry- 
ing on these very operations of Nebbie and 
Co. ; is it at all hard, or to be wondered 
at, that the remaining one per cent., whose 
credibility or falsehood escapes our means 
of testing, should be looked upon with 
suspicion ? 

"As to the cases of marvellous vision 
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which you cite, remember this one thing. 
In a certain well-known banking-house in 
Paris, there is locked up in a thick metal 
cash-box a note for ten thousand franco, 
which any one of the rappers, trance- 
mediums, or spiritual-magnetists may have, 
by simply reading the number of the note 
through the few slight intervening layers 
of metal. When any of these needy but 
gifted beings shall read the number of that 
note, or by means of their magnetic powers 
discover any one hidden secret in the world 
of nature or of art; make any one useful 
discovery in the domain of science, morals, 
or religion now beyond the ken of ordinary 
vision; tell us a word as to the where- 
abouts of a lost ship, a distant dying 
friend, or an Arctic voyager — I will not 
only listen to what they say, but I will 
publicly recant all my heresies in a white 
sheet outside St. Paul's, or in any other 
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known and notorious place Nebbie and Co. 
may select. But until then, I am content 
to believe in the Wizard of the North, 
Robert Houdin, the Incredible Brothers, 
and Baron Munchausen, though I am 
obliged to trust to hearsay for an account 
of all their ingenious but supernatural 
performances." 

From these glimpses of life and opinion 
at Cogsford, it may be fairly conjectured 
how Gerald's time was passed; how his 
thoughts were swayed, and with what steadi- 
ness of purpose he pursued his one object of 
being able, at some future day, to present 
himself at Barton Villa and claim a defi- 
nite answer from the lips of her whom he 
still loved, as to what his future life was to 
be. "Driver and Hastings," as he had 
allowed, was a good firm, but there had 
come a day when he looked even for 
a better one; when he felt that he must 
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have some answer to his heart's inmost 
desire. 

Into the web of his life, however, some 
threads were already passing, of which he 
was hardly yet conscious, but which demand 
our notice. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

GRACE CLIFFORD. 

" He seei h^ chBrming, bat he Bees not half 
The charms her downcaat modesty concealed." 

^ILES CLIFFORD, but a few 
years before this date, had been 
> the prosperous owner of large 
and rich plantations in the 
Southern Carolina. But the fatal struggle 
for independence which had ruined so 
many other gentlemen in his position, had 
at last ruined him, and driven him to 
seek employment to obtain a bare living 
for himself and daughter Grace. He was 
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a man of refinement, taste, and education, 
but, brought up in idleness and luxury, 
had never turned his talents to account. 
Above all, he was an accomplished artist, 
and his skill in using his pencil at last 
procured him employment in New York, 
where a well known publisher sent him 
to England to complete a series of sketches 
of the more famous Churches and Minsters 
of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. Cogsford 
itself possessed a fine tower, Battishall a 
still finer church, while Boston and South- 
well, Newark and Lincoln, were even more 
noble examples of Christian art ; and thus 
it happened that chance led the artist and his 
daughter to settle for a time at Cogsford as 
a central point ; and there an accident led to 
Iheir acquaintance with Gerald. The old 
man and his companion had hired a small 
cottage at the outskirts of the village, and 
there, what at first seemed only an idle ac- 
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quaintance, gradually ripened into friend- 
ship. 

The artist was a scholar and a gentleman, 
as Gerald soon discovered ; and this was 
what could be said of no other of Gerald's 
acquaintances in Cogsford. Tom Driver 
was a firstrate engineer, a man of sound 
sense, upright, generous and true; but 
made, and had, no pretensions to literary 
taste or pursuits. Miles Clifford's conversa- 
tion, therefore, supplied a want for which 
Gerald had vainly sought a remedy all 
through his life at Cogsford ; and to this 
conversation the presence of his daughter 
Grace gave an additional charm. 

Sprung originally from an English 
Koman Catholic family. Miles had married 
a young and lovely girl of Carolina ; and his 
only child had inherited the strength and 
beauty of both her parents. A mother's 
love she had never known, for Miles's young 
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and darling wife had died in giving birth 
to her first child ; but all that wealth and 
affection and a father's loving care could do 
for Grace, she had known from her earliest 
years. She grew up in quiet, simple, loving 
beauty, as some woodland flower might 
have grown in her native woods, imcon- 
scious of her loveliness, and yet revealing it 
in every glance of her dark and lustrous 
eyes, and every blush that mantled her sunny 
cheek. With a spray of scarlet flowers in 
her hair, with her flashing eye, and the 
warm southern blood that showed itself 
beneath her dark complexion, her full, rosy 
lips and dimpled chin, she might have 
been the very goddess of summer, crowned 
with rich fruit and ruddy blossoms. 

We have no space here to show how 
Gerald-s acquaintance with the two new- 
comers began, and gradually ripened into 
close intimacy ; but such was the fact, and 
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at the date of our story, many of liis even- 
ings were spent at the cottage ; where the 
artist worked away at his sketches, while 
his daughter read aloud to him some 
favourite English author. By degrees 
Gerald began to bring a volume or two 
from his own store ; and before long, when 
Grace grew tired, he would take her place, 
and read on tiU the supper tray was 
brought in, and the evening ended in light 
and pleasant chat, or criticism, or a morsel 
of friendly debate on politics. For MUes 
was a stout republican, and Gerald as stout 
a Tory, and so the two waged fierce war- 
fare, while Grace worked and listened. 

"You English people," the old man 
would say, "are so reserved and stiffly 
on your guard against all new comers, 
that it was a pleasure to find a man so 
open, frank, and outspoken as you were, 
at once. There were no barriers to be 
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broken down, no icy forms to be unfrozen, 
no process of thawing to be got through. 
And so, my friend, we knew you at once." 

" And very glad I was to be known,** 
says Gerald. " What right had I to set up 
barriers or outworks of any kind?" 

" Just so," replies Miles, "just so. But 
the very people who have no right at all^ 
are often just the very ones to set up a 
chevaux defriae of propriety all round them. 
Look, for example, at your excellent friend 
Mrs. Driver, the very pink of propriety, 
order, punctilio, etiquette, savoir faire^ and 
gentility; always on the watch lest she 
should transgress by a hair's breadth the 
exact line, as she thinks, of fashion, re- 
finement, and comme il faut, as she styles it ; 
fifty to one, if her antecedents were traced 
out, she would be found to be a nobody. 
Such a woman would drive me wild in a 
week. Now Tom is a thorough John 
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Bull, a genuine type of his insular race, 
rough and ready, but always true to the 
backbone; no veneering, no outside var- 
nish, the same all the way through ; admira- 
ble as a friend, terrible as an enemy." 

" You have hit him off to the life," 
replies Gerald, "and it is his presence 
alone that makes life tolerable under the 
reign of Georgiana. But you know," he 
presently added, " what a motive I have 
for work, and fifty frozen queens would not 
stop me now " 

''But / do not know," interrupts a soft 
and pleasant voice near the window. '' Why 
should I be shut out from this charminff 
news? Am I to coax it out of my father, 
or be treated like a good girl for sitting- 
here so quietly all this time, and never 
asking a single question ?" 

" If you care to hear it. Miss Grace, I shall 
be delighted to tell my story over again." 

VOL. II. 17 
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" And I," she answered, " shall be de- 
lighted." 

And then Gerald told them in brief how 
and why he came to be at Coffsford; he 
sketched for them the old Manor House at 
Barton, his brother Antony, and next, 
Barton Villa, and his friends there. 

" Quite a little romance," says Grace, as 
he finished; "such as I never expected to 
find here among you grave, business-like 
English people. But what is Miss Amy 
like? — she must be very, very charming to 
win the devotion of so true a knight !" 

"She is charming too," replies Gerald 
eagerly, "and worthy of far greater and 
truer service than her knight can give. I 
cannot tell you what she is like. How can 
I paint perfection?" he added, smiling 
brightly. 

"Take heed, my friend," says Miles; 
"th^se perfect women sometimes have 
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some tiny but fatal flaw running through 
their brightness that " 

" No, no, no, — a thousand times no, my 
dear sir. You are talking treason, treason, 
too, of the most outrageous kind. I won't 
hear a word more !" 

"Bravo!" says Grace, looking up from 
her work with flashing eyes. " You stub- 
bom islanders, I see, are not all stone — 
and a spark of fire becomes you well. Papa 
shall not utter one single word more of such 
rank treason, Mr. Gerald. Tell us more 
about this charming Miss Amy. Never 
mind that heartless old man : let him go 
on with his sketching. Tell me anything, 
€verything — I shall believe it all." 

Then Gerald dipped his brush in his 
brightest colours, and painted her he loved, 
as a true lover only can ; touching and re- 
touching the portrait, when finished, with 
dainty and loving hand. 

17—2 
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" Quite charming and delicious/' said the 
young girl, as she shook hands with the 
ardent knight ; " I have no need to wish 
you ^ good-night ' — ^you will dream till 
morning comes again of this perfection 
of damsels, and sleep but to dream 
again." 

And so, once more, our hero walked 
happily down the winding lanes of Cogs- 
ford, back to the frozen domains of pro- 
priety and his hard work there, happy as 
a prince; and rejoicing mightily to himself 
that he had such an idol to worship at 
Barton Villa, and such a sweet, loving 
auditor as Grace to listen to his rapturous 
songs of praise. 

" She is a dear, aflfectionate little thing," 
he said to himself; ''and if ever it had 
been my fortune to have a sister, just such 
a one would I have chosen." 

Tom was waiting up for him, to close the 
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day with one final pipe, and welcomed him 
heartily, as he always did. 

" Well, youngster," he said, *' deeper and 
deeper still, eh? — every visit to the fair 
republican gets longer and longer. Was 
she very charming to-night?" 

" Very," said Gerald, ** as she always is. 
But, excellent Nestor, I will discourse to 
thee as thou smokest !" 

Then the pipes of peace were lighted, 
and under a friendly cloud all the events 
of the day fully discussed ; in the middle 
whereof Georgiana put her head in at the 
door — of course, merely to have a glance 
at the aspect of things, and see that dear 
Tom had everything he wanted. She 
thought that she smelt smoke, and 
fancied that she heard Mr. Gerald come 
in, and hoped that his kind friends, 
Mr. and Miss Clifford, were quite well. 
And then, after lingering for a moment, 
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she wished both the gentlemen good 
night. 

This short chapter must serve as a type 
of Gerald Hastings' life for many a day to 
come at Cogsford, which flowed steadily on 
in a quiet uninterrupted stream, rarely 
marked by any greater event than a day's 
work with the engineer in some new locality, 
a slight passage of arms with Georgiana, 
an evening's reading with the Cliffords, or 
a letter from Martin Glenny; but yet 
leavened brightly all through with the hope 
of its fruit being one day welcomed at 
Barton Villa. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



HISS TfiOBN LOOKS BACK. 



" Ant Eimal ant odit molier, i 
TJlla." 



E. J. Wbstojtu. 




fINNER was over at Barton 
Villa, Mrs. Thorn, as usual, 
busy at crochet, while the law- 
yer sipped his coffee and chatted 
at intervals with his daughter. 

"Amy," said he at last, "where does 
that old woman, Sally HiU, live ? I ought 
to have seen her before this, about the;e 
wretched Guaxaras." 
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" Oh, don't you know, papa ? I thought 
that you always paid her dividends." 

•'It is just because I do not know, child, 
that T ask* The dividends always came 
direct from Grubby's office." 

" I can easily tell you where she lives ; 
but, papa," she slowly added, "I don't 
think you need go to see her, because I 
chink I have done your business for you." 

*' Miss Thorn, I beg leave to say that you 
are talking riddles." 

"Am I?" she eagerly answered, and with 
sparkling eyes, " I will soon unlock the 
riddle. You know the six hundred pounds 
that Aunt Betsy left me ten years ago ? — 
Well, to make short of a long story — think- 
ing that you had already had enough bother 
and vexation about the matter, papa, I 
went down to the bank myself, transferred 
the £500 from my name to that of Sarah 
Hill, and kept the odd hundred to pay her 
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dividends, as long as she lasts. I pay her 
every week, and thankful enough the poor 
old soul is to have the money. There, papa, 
now my riddle is plain enough !" 

Her hearers listened in silent amazement, 
and then with tears of pleasure sparkling in 
his eyes, the old man called his daughter 
to come and be kissed. 

''How dare you," he said, as he held her 
in his arms, " how dare you meddle with my 
private business, you wilful, generous, 
young puss?" 

" And all," says the happy mother, " all 
done so slyly too, by sending me off to 
call on Miss Satchell, under pretence of 
meeting all the morning visitors herself!'' 

They were a proud and happy trio at 
Barton Villa that night ; and as the lawyer 
went off to his work at Lincoln's Inn the 
next day, it was with a full heart that he 
whispered to his daughter — 
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''I am proud of my daughter, Amy^ 
prouder than if Aunt Betsy had made her 
an heiress with fifty thousand a year." 

It was a week after this, that Mr. Oliah 
Slodger of Belton Street made his way one 
mornmg to the house where old Sally Hill 
now lay hard at death*s door. Oliah knew 
of her exact state, and had known of it for 
some time ; he knew also that the old woman 
was well provided for in her master's will, 
and took a tender interest in all that con- 
cerned her. After some little trouble, he 
had got admitted to her room, as an old 
friend of Winnecot's, calling every now and 
then to inquire affectionately for her health. 

But he had an oily, professional, manner, 
which the shrewd old woman very much 
disliked, and fought against mightily. 

" And how is my dear friend," said Oliah, 
in his blandest voice ; " better, I trust, this 
morning?" 
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"No better," answers a weary voice, 
" and not likely to be better, Mr. Slodger, as 
you werry well knows, if anybody does." 

" Want o' sleep now, I dare say ?" — says 
Oliah, calmly pursuing the line of his in- 
vestigations, as if never interrupted. 

" Yes, want o' sleep, and no want o' pain," 
replies the patient; "and very anxious 
about me you seems, Mr. Slodger, I must 
say. But you're in the funeral line, I 
believe, ain't you ? and that accounts for it. 
It's quite nateral." 

" My dear friend, pray don't excite your- 
self now in the least. I only come in as a 
friend; although, as you say, 1 am in the 
purfession. And if you have any last 
wishes, I shall be 'umbly ready to carry 'em 
out, exactly as the dear departed " 

At these words, the old woman started 
up suddenly in the bed, and eagerly in- 
quired — 
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''P'raps you knows somethink of will- 
making, and it's never come into my mind 
till this minute. If you could do that and 
the other business now, all in one, I 
should—' 

*'Dear friend," replies the oily voice, 
" nothing can be easier. I'll get a proper 
form in less than five minutes, and be back 
again by the time you 'ave turned your 
mind to them little points o' business which 
we must all, all come to some day in 
this pilgrim's age." 

Then he glided noiselessly out of the 
room. 

In what seemed a mere passing moment 
to the sick woman, he was back again, and 
close to the bedside. 

In his hand was a printed form for making 
a will ; j ust inside the margin of his black 
coat lurked a long, thin, bottle of ink, and 
within it a pen as ready as a taxgatherer's. 
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" Before I begin," says the weary voice, 
*'how much is it to cost?" 

" How much is what to cost, dear friend?'^ 

" The coffin, man, the coffin." 

"What a dreadfully abrupt way you 
have of putting it," replies Oliah. " Here, 
my dear Mrs. Hill, is my card, with all the 
particulars in full, and all the charges." 

"Begin at the beginning, and read it 
straight through to me." 

Mr. Slodger here read it slowly through, 
line by line. 

" That'll do well," she said at last. " A 
plain good coffin and hearse^ payment of all 
fees at cemetery^ and every expense — three fif- 
teeny 

" But, ray dear friend, that is not at all 
what becomes a person in your station, if I 
might suggest." 

"My station," said the old woman, 
fiercely; " what station have I got? What 
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are you talking about? What do I want 
of any o' your feathers, or velvets, or 
fallals ? If you can do the whole job for 
three pounds fifteen, well and good, if not, 
I daresay I can find somebody else in Bel- 
ton Street that can." 

This brought Oliah to his senses in a 
moment. 

'* Could he do it? Of course he could, 
do it well, and in a most respectable style, 
in perfect comfort to the dear sister, 
or 

" Very well ; then now about the will." 

Then, at the old woman's dictation, he 
slowly wrote as follows— (she utterly 
declining to have anything to do with 
printed forms, and only submitting to 
Slodger's corrections with manifest re- 
luctance). 

" I, Sarah Hill, leave all my money and 
all my goods to Antony Hastings, Esq., 
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son of old Samuel Hastings of Barton 
Manor. It all come from my old Master, 
that 500 pound, and I know he'd like it to 
go back to his son. My funeral to cost 
three pound fifteen, and Slodger to do it. 
And please to bury Sally Hill by the side 
of her Masiter in Barton Cemetery. That's 
all I 'ave to say. 
" Signed 

" Sarah Hill. 
" Witnesses, Oliah Slodger. 

" Eliza Spratt." 

" And where would you like it put now, 
my dear friend, now it's finished. You're 
sure that there is nothink else on your 
mind like, no other little property to be 
settled ?" 

"Here," said the sick woman, "here, 

safe and sound, under the piller ; I donH 

, want no boxes, nor hiding, nor friends to 
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take care of it, nor relations to fight over 
it. And, as you go down, Mr. Slodger, 
p'raps you'll ask Mrs. Spratt to step 
up for two minutes. You've took lodes 
off my mind, you 'ave. Mind, three 
fifteen." 

"A most 'straordinary old woman," 
said Oliah, as he went down the street, 
" and a tremenjous will of her own, as I 
shouldn't have thought of finding in such a 
party." 

But poor old Sally Hill's visitations were 
not yet over for that one day, as scarcely 
had Oliah been gone an hour than 
Antony Hastings himself made his ap- 
pearance. By that time, however, in spite 
of all that Mrs. Spratt could do for her, or 
administer in the shape cf a drop of tea, or 
the least taste of gin and water, the sick 
woman was in a state of great exhaustion. 

" It's no use, Eliza, I ain't got no stum- 
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mick for any think ; you let me be now, and 
rest a bit as I be." 

But at the sound of Mr. Antony's voice 
she suddenly freshened up, and seemed 
quite herself, though it was hard work to 
talk even to him. 

He said a few kindly words to the old 
woman, and then wished to make his es- 
cape, but this she would not at all allow. 

"My time's gettin' very short now," 
she said, "but you must hear me, afore I 
go, and it's only two words." 

Then she took out from beneath her . 
pillow the paper she had just signed, and 
<5alling him over to the bedside begged 
him in a whisper to take charge of it for 
her old master's sake. 

" And tell Miss Amy," she faintly added, 
" tell her to come and see me once more 
before I goes. It'll only be this once, and 
come soon. And God bless you both, Mr. 

VOL. IL 18 
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Antony, and I can't wish you better than 
such a lady for a wife. Good-bye." 

Mr. Antony Hastings was not a person 
of a very tender heart, but the earnest 
words of the old woman touched him, and 
his eyes were strangely moist as he shook 
her dry, withered, hand and wished her 
good-bye. " Is there nothing 1 can do for 
you, Sally ; no minister I can send ?" 

" No," she said, " no, they can't tell me 
better nor more than what's in the Good 
Book ; and that, bless the Lord ! I've found 
out myself this many a long year, or it 
would be dark days with me now. Mind 
you treats her well, Mr. Antony, for she's 
bin good to me, she 'as." 

And with these strange words ringing 
in his ears he went slowly downstairs into 
the street ; strangely, and for him deeply, 
aflfected. Under ordinary circumstances 
he would at once have looked at the paper 
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just delivered to him, for he knew that the 
old woman had mone)'^, and as a matter of 
course felt an eager desire to know what 
was to become of it. But now he felt as 
if it was not to be touched, and going 
into the first stationer's shop he asked for 
a large envelope, and sealed up the docu- 
ment with all care. No sooner had he 
reached home than he wrote this short 
note to Barton Villa. 

" My dear Miss Amy, — 

" I have just left poor old Sally. 
She is dying, and begs earnestly to see 
you once more before she goes. These 
were her last words to me. 

"Sincerely yours, 

"A. H." 

When Amy Thorn reached the old 
woman's bedside that evening, it was all 
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but too late. The last stage in that slow 
and weary journey that all must travel had 
been just reached, and clouds had begun to 
thicken round the path just as the light of 
day drew nearest. 

Sally was lying perfectly silent and still, 
with folded hands ; her face almost as white 
as the snowy cap that bordered it. 

Amy knelt down by the bedside, and 
took one of the old woman's wasted hand* 
in her own. 

" Do you know who it is, Sally?" 

Not a word came in reply, but the weary 
eyes slowly opened, looked at her for one 
moment with infinite love, and then closed 
for ever, as one last pressure of the hand 
said what her frail lips were unable to 
utter.^ Then there came a solemn silence 
for about a minute. 

Then the lips moved once more, and 
words came faint and low : 
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" The dark valley, Miss Amy — stay with 
me as I goes through it : don't go !" 

" There is One, Sally, with you now and 
always, greater and better than me — greater 
and better and holier than all. Turn to 
Him ; He will not fail." 

Then once more hand pressed hand, and 
Amy thought that the end was now very 
near; for the sick woman's eyes were still 
closed, and her breath came faintly and at 
long intervals. But there was still a word 
unsaid by the faltering tongue, and till it 
was said there was no rest. Suddenly it 
came — 

" Be good to him. Miss Amy, and God 
bless you both. Christ 'a' mercy upon 
me!" 

In a few minutes all was over ; and Amy 
Thorn walked back to Barton Villa, filled 
with the great and solemn thoughts which 
the sight of death always brings, and look- 
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ing back with tenderness and regret on the 
months that had passed since the day that 
first brought the two brothers to London. 

She thought of the night of the fire, and her 
own rescue from sudden and terrible death, 
by the man who had afterwards so tenderly 
and passionately pleaded for her love ; next, 
the day of his trial and acquittal ; and then 
his earnest pleading with her once more, 
and her own words of hope that she had so 
lightly spoken, and which yet had come from 
her heart. How earnestly, how tenderly he 
had poured forth the story of his love! 

And she had listened to, and for a time 

« 

believed him ; nay, almost accepted and re- 
sponded to his burning words. And now 

could it be possible that all these 

vows and protestations of devotion meant 
nothing? There was no doubt of it. He 
had never once written a single line, nor 
come to speak for himself. He was winning 
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himself a name and a fortune, and she 
was forgotten. He had discovered some 
other object for his passionate admiration 
and worship. So be it then ; he should 
find that to Amy Thorn his future words 
and works, his vows of tenderness or scorn 
were altogether a matter of indiflference. 
Talk of the falseness of women ! — 

" Men were deceivers ever." 

With such thoughts as these in her heart, 
she was glad to find herself once more at 
home, within reach of the kindly words of 
a father whose love was beyond doubt, and 
a mother whose tenderness had never failed. 
But she was very silent and grave and sub- 
dued all that evening, as she sat netting in 
the little drawing-room. It was in that 
very room that he had spoken to her ; there 
he had played chess ,so often, there he had 
pleaded so earnestly, so passionately, swear- 
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ing that lie had but one hope in life, that 
he had but one desire — to make her 
happy; and that he would never, till she 
actually bade him herself, renounce all 
hope. And now he had forgotten her! 
He should find out that he was forgotten. 
It was true that she had joked with him 
about the note, and ' M. G.' but could men 
never understand a joke ? It seemed as if 
they could not. They could forget their 
own vows of constancy, that was clear 
enough. 

"Would she play a bit of Mozart?' — cer- 
tainly she would. As many bits as papa 
liked. 

And rarely had she played more bril- 
liantly, or with greater power. 

The word Gerald was once a pleasant 
sound in her ear. Now it was an offence. 
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